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REDAKTIONELLE VORBEMERKUNG 


Der autobiographische Aufsatz und die Bibliographic von Professor 
Oswald Szemerdnyi waren fiir die ihm zu Ehren herausgegebene Fest¬ 
schrift zum 75. Geburtstag geplant. 

Die Festschrift Szemerenyi erscheint in drei thematisch voneinander 
unabhangigen Banden im Verlag John Benjamins Publishing Company, 
Amsterdam, in der Reihe Current Issues in Linguistic Theory (CILT). 
Durch die bedauerlicherweise lange Verzogerung beim Erscheinen die- 
ser Festschrift ergaben sich Zwange, sie thematisch anders als ur- 
spriinglich geplant zu gestalten. Die Titel der einzelnen Bande der Fest¬ 
schrift Szemerdnyi lauten: 

I. Prehistory, History, and Historiography of Language, Speech, and 
Linguistic Theory, 

II. Historical Philology: Greek, Latin, and Romance, 

III. Comparative-Historical Linguistics: Indo-European, and Uralic. 

Als Herausgeber der Festschrift fiihlte ich mich verpflichtet, fiir eine 
adaquate Veroffentlichung auch der Autobiographie und der Bibliogra¬ 
phic von Professor Szemerenyi zu sorgen. Die Idee ihrer Publizierung in 
einem gesonderten Band brachte die gewiinschte Losung, der alle Betei- 
ligten zustimmen konnten. 

Dariiberhinaus konnten auf diese Weise zwei weitere Artikel aufge- 
nommen werden, die das Bild des Jubilars umfassender erscheinen las- 
sen. Die Bibliographie stellt die personliche Uberarbeitung von Profes¬ 
sor Szemerenyi dar. 

Die hier reproduzierte Fotografie, die aus dem Jahr 1982 stammt, 
zeigt Professor Szemerdnyi wahrend eines Aufenthalts bei der Fondation 
Hardt in der Nahe von Genf. Fiir die Uberlassung dieser gelungenen 
Aufnahme mochte ich mich recht herzlich bei Professor Pietro Janni, 
Universita di Macerata, bedanken. 



Herrn Jan M. Rahmelow, Freiburger Hochschulverlag, bin ich fur die 
schnelle Aufnahme des Projekts in sein Verlagsprogramm zu herzlichem 
Dank verpflichtet. Auch standen mir bei der raschen Realisierung des 
Bandes Freunde helfend zur Seite, ohne die ich die entstandenen Pro- 
bleme kaum hatte losen konnen. Ich schulde ihnen innigsten Dank. 

Freiburg i.Br., 18. 7.1991 


Bela Brogyanyi 



Oswald J. L. Szemerdnyi, FBA, MTArT 
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PREFACE 


The idea to give an account of my life and work has been repeatedly 
suggested to me by one of my favourite pupils, Dr. Michael Reichel. I 
had resisted the tempter for quite a while. But lately, with my health gi¬ 
ving signs of not being in the best state, I have come to reconsider my at¬ 
titude and to admit that perhaps he is right: there is perhaps something 
in my life that might interest a wider circle than just the friends and ac¬ 
quaintances who know about it anyway. 

The next problem was publication. I was wondering whether the vita 
could go into a Festschrift - if one be planned. So I consulted my old 
Faithful. He thought it over, and after a few days reported that he had al¬ 
ready found a solution. If the reader today can look at what I had com¬ 
mitted to paper under the pretext of a vita, he must feel obliged, and, I 
hope, grateful to one person above all: Bela Brogyanyi. Hal&san ko- 
szdnok mindentl 

For checking the English of these Confessions I am especially grateful 
to Margaret Watmough (BA, King’s London) and my son Zoltan (MA. 
Cantab.); I know that in days to come I shall rue that I have not followed 
their advice more often. I am also greatly obliged to my former pupil 
Privatdozent Dr. Michael Back for having placed his computer expertise 
at my disposal and having produced such an admirable text. 


Freiburg i.Br., 16 July 1991 


Oswald Szemerenyi 




SUMMING UP A LIFE ... 


After nearly three score years 1 spent in the service of an exacting disci¬ 
pline one is justified, perhaps even in duty bound, to look at what it all 
has added up to. As far as I can judge, life and scholarship are both inte¬ 
gral parts of such a survey, and, in what follows, I shall try to place the 
latter in the framework of the former. 


I 

To begin at the beginning... Attempting to locate the first real and re¬ 
liable memory in one’s life is not an easy task. Many mothers, perhaps 
over-fond of their offspring, have brought themselves to believe that their 
children can remember things as far back as their first year, well at least 
as far back as the end of it. I, for my part, cannot believe that such early 
memories are real; we all know how fond mothers are of telling their 
children what happened to them in their earlier, even earliest, years, until 
the children imagine that they really remember such things. On the other 
hand, there are much more sceptical reports also. Thus Casanova - 
whose memory, especially concerning his love-life, can only be described 
as phenomenal - declares at the very beginning of his autobiography, in 
the Preface to his Memoires, that, if his story is to start with the earliest 
event, which he can still remember, then it must start when he was eight 
years and four months old; for if it is true that vivere cogitare est (Cicero, 
Tusc.disp.V 38, V 111) then before that time he was not alive but was 
merely drowsing away. 

Nevertheless, however difficult the task, it must be attempted, since, 
once that initial point is seized, it provides a kind of Archimedean point 
from which the whole of the life in question can obtain a focus; as Ar¬ 
chimedes put it: doq fioi nov crvw, ical xav yccv KLvrjocb "Give me but one 
firm spot on which to stand, and I will move the earth". 

In my case this first fixed point is August 1919, when I was almost six 
years old. At that time we lived in Budapest in a first-floor flat in the Ga¬ 
ray Square. Looking out of the window I noticed some soldiers who tur¬ 
ned out to be Rumanians, members of a foreign army, which came to 
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Budapest on 4 August 1919 in pursuit of the retreating forces of the 
crushed communist soviet republic (i.e. the republic of "councils"). 
Another event, closely linked in my memory with this one, was the appe¬ 
arance of a man who called himself my Dad or Daddy, and seemed to be 
generally acknowledged as such by everybody else, although I had never 
seen him before. And now I have to abandon my memory, and turn to 
pieces of paper to ascertain some facts of my earlier life. 

According to my birth certificate I was born 7 September 1913 in the 
City of London Lying-in Hospital, and registered in the Registration 
District Holborn, Sub-District of St. Luke. Hardly a year later, the First 
World War broke out, with momentous consequences for the family. My 
father, who had come to England around the turn of the century, was 
immediately interned on the Isle of Man, since, born in Budapest in 
1869, he was a national of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, and as such 
obviously a danger to the British Empire; in any case, he remained in in¬ 
ternment to the end of the war when he was set free and could return to 
his homeland. My mother, on the other hand, was expelled, and so had 
to "return" with her son to Hungary which neither of them had seen be¬ 
fore; she was born in Bonn in 1879, and, although her family had moved 
to London as far back as 1881, in those easy-going days no one thought 
of changing one’s nationality - until it was too late. Fortunately for the 
two of us, my mother, a migrant travelling in a most unexpected direc¬ 
tion, from west to east, found favour with the Countess Szechenyi, and so 
also a job in one of the many institutions under her patronage. My fa¬ 
ther, when he eventually returned, with his perfect English and exquisite 
manners soon found a job as head-waiter in the renowned Hotel Gellert 
at the foot of the hill named after Saint Gelldrt (Gerhard, 980-1046), a 
son of Venice, who had played an important role as tutor of St. Stephen’s 
son and as bishop of Csanad in the early history of Hungary; the hotel is 
still one of the best in Budapest. 

In 1923 I reached the age when an entrance examination could de¬ 
termine whether I would begin the ascent to the heights of the educatio¬ 
nal system or just get stuck at the bottom of it. I passed the exam, and 
since there was no room left for me at the local grammar school in New 
Pest (Ujpest, in the northern part of the capital), I was assigned to a 
"humanistic" gimnazium (i.e. a grammar school teaching Latin and 
Greek) in the centre of town, named after the poet Imre Madach (1823- 
1864), the world-famous author of "The tragedy of man". For the next 
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eight years I studied at this wonderful place of learning. I brought from 
home, in addition to Hungarian, German and to a lesser degree English, 
the three languages, which I can still claim mastery of; the school added 
Latin and Greek, which opened up the secrets of all deeper learning, but 
also maths, physics, history, and German. I have always regarded it as my 
great good fortune to have been born into such a system - a system which 
flourished in all parts of the monarchy unlike my son, who received all 
his education in England, and accordingly after his 0 level exams was 
firmly directed to the Classics stream, never to hear more about maths 
and sciences, I had throughout my formative years the blessing and the 
pleasure of having the whole universe, humanities and sciences, open up 
before my mind’s eyes; to make this boast somewhat more palpable, I 
was to the end excellent in both Latin and maths (plus physics). It was a 
toss-up in the end whether I would go in for Latin (plus German: a fre¬ 
quent combination in those days) or for Maths and Physics at the univer¬ 
sity. In selecting Latin (and adding later Greek) I was decisively influen¬ 
ced by my dear class master Jozsef Irsik who was in charge of us and 
guided us throughout the eight years at school. But school did not mean 
just broadening and enriching the mind. It also included a variety of 
sports, e.g. my favourite, football, but also chess, etc., up to at least six¬ 
teen. I still fancy that if, approaching eighty, I am still in fairly good he¬ 
alth, then the foundations for that satisfactory future were laid in the 
marvellous mix in cultivating mind and body in my teens. But towards 
the end of the school years the mind definitely got the upper hand: in 
maths I went far beyond what was exacted at school, I penetrated the 
mysteries of calculus and trigonometry, and often got named for offering 
the best solution of problems set in the Mathematical Journal for 
Schools; in Latin I made a special point of mastering it as a living lan¬ 
guage so that I was able to converse with God (I was much more reli¬ 
gious in those days) on whatever subject was on my mind in faultless 
grammar and rich vocabulary. 

1920 brought a nice enrichment to our family: a baby girl, christened 
Margaret, was born to us, with whom I have been throughout the years 
mostly on very good terms'. She still thinks that I had a decisive influence 
(for the good, she means) on her intellectual development; if so, I am 
happy that I managed to be of some use to a human being close to my 
heart, quite apart from whatever I might have achieved in scholarship. 
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And so we come to 1931 when, after eight years, I had to face the fi¬ 
nal exams of my school-life, the so-called "matura" (still the official term 
for this exam in Austria and Switzerland, equivalent to the German 
"Abitur"), Hungarian erettsegi (vizsga) "(examination) of ripeness". I pas¬ 
sed the exams with flying colours, getting a first in every subject, i.e. 
Hungarian, Latin, History, Maths, Physics. 

After some vacillation, including a semester in the faculty of theology, 
I decided, as mentioned already, to read Latin and German, adding later 
Greek as well. The primary examination (Hung, alapvizsga) at the end of 
the second year was so successful that, on the strength of it, I was made a 
fellow of the Eotvos College (to be pronounced otvosh), an institution 
founded in 1895 by the world-famous physicist Lorand (=Roland) Eot¬ 
vos (1848-1919), then minister for culture, and modelled on the £cole 
Normale Superieure of Paris; accordingly, it was to be a special institu¬ 
tion for outstanding arts students of the university, providing both for 
their body (dormitory, refectory) and for their mind (a wonderfully rich 
and up-to-date library), where a specialist staff read texts and held semi¬ 
nars, etc., all in addition to the university courses. The College produced, 
proverbially, almost all the university professors of the country and, in 
general, the intellectual dlite of the land. 

By that time it was already clear (to me at least) that my special incli¬ 
nations and special gifts (if any) pointed to linguistics as the field in 
which I would try to contribute by research to the development of a 
discipline. I learnt French - the one major modern language still missing 
from my equipment - but also Sanskrit, Gothic, Old Church Slavonic, to 
complete the basic fund of a budding Indo-Europeanist. The special ex¬ 
amination in my chosen subjects at the end of the fourth year, and the 
exams in pedagogy and philosophy in the following year, brought me a 
diploma which was a qualification to teach my subjects in grammar 
schools. In 1936 I also acquired a PhD in Indo-European linguistics 
(summa cum laude), and for the session 1936/37 I was awarded a rese¬ 
arch scholarship for studies in Germany. This meant one semester in 
Heidelberg under Hermann Giintert, and another in Berlin under 
Eduard Schwyzer. In retrospect I cannot claim that I made the most of 
my year and my opportunities - I have only one brief paper on a Greek 
problem to show for that time - but on my return, with an award of a re¬ 
search studentship to support me for two years, I embarked on more se¬ 
rious research which led to my first book publication on "Liquid Sonants 
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in Latin"; it was published in 1941 as the first number of the new series 
edited by Gyula Laziczius, professor of General linguistics in the univer¬ 
sity, and an ardent follower of the then new Prague linguistics, one of his 
merits being that he introduced Prague phonology to Hungary as early as 
1932; cf. also Sz (6), 1971, 96. 

It was in the late thirties that I took one further step of considerable 
importance for my own development. I decided to immerse myself in 
Hittite which was proving more and more important for IE studies. Since 
during my theological excursion I had spent a good deal of time and en¬ 
ergy on the languages connected with the Old Testament world, especi¬ 
ally Akkadian, including the cuneiform script, I had no difficulty in stu¬ 
dying Hittite texts in the original. The first fruit of my endeavours was a 
paper on "The history and problems of Hittitology", Sz (5), 1942, follo¬ 
wed by three more papers published in the next few years. 

At the end of the thirties political and historical developments 
brought about some important changes in my own life. In the wake of the 
Munich agreements of 29 Sept 1938, Hungary also demanded the return 
of parts of Czechoslovakia inhabited by Hungarians, and as a result of 
the Vienna adjudication of 29 Oct 1938 the southern strips of Slovakia 
and Carpatho-Ukraine were taken by Hungarian forces on 2 Nov 1938; 
in the spring of 1939 all of Carpatho-Ukraine was taken by Hungary 
(after the war it was taken by the USSR). The result of these develop¬ 
ments was that from the end of 1938 large areas north and north-east of 
Hungary were offering jobs to jobless Hungarians. 

The net outcome of all this was that, for the first time in my life, I was 
offered a job as master of Classics in a grammar school in Beregszasz, 
today Beregovo in the USSR, which was, as far as I could see, a comple¬ 
tely Hungarian town. The appointment to this job was set for the begin¬ 
ning of 1939. But since I was still holding a course on Latin inscriptions 
in the Dept, of Classics at the University of Budapest, I was allowed to 
bring that to a close in mid-February, and report in Beregszasz only then. 
So it happened that at the outbreak of the 2nd World War in Sept 1939 I 
was in Beregszasz and witnessed the enthusiastic reception of Polish sol¬ 
diers and officers who, after the collapse of the Polish resistance, were 
seeking refuge in Hungary. I managed to put up a Polish major in my 
rooms for the night, who the following day made his way to Western 
Hungary, and then, I hope, via Italy, to the West. 
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I stayed for another year in Beregszasz, and married Elizabeth Kov6r 
on 5 Nov 1940; shortly after I was transferred to Matyasfold in the 
neighbourhood of Budapest where there also was a good grammar 
school. But it was even more important that being near the capital, my 
new post enabled me to resume scholarly work; it must also be borne in 
mind that in the Hungarian school system teaching was from 8.00 to 
13.00 (some days 14.00) so that staff were free in the afternoon and could 
pursue whatever studies they wished. Matyasfold, however, was not going 
to have me for long. Those who wished to obtain a teacher’s diploma, 
had to enrol in a Teachers’ Training College in order to sit the exams at 
the prescribed dates, attend certain special lectures and practical courses, 
etc. These colleges were attached to universities, and there were certain 
posts for the special courses mentioned. In 1942 the post for Greek fell 
vacant, and I was lucky enough to get the job; it meant jumping several 
classes in the pay scale of the civil service. The interview was conducted 
by the president of the College, who was also the speaker of the Lower 
House of Parliament, Prof. Gyula Kornis, professor of philosophy in the 
university; my main merit was that I spoke (not Greek but) English tole¬ 
rably well. A small country acquires some devious methods. 

1942 also brought a major upheaval of a different kind in my life. I 
was already looking forward to enjoying the summer vacations when, out 
of the blue, a telegram arrived instructing me to report at Gyor (German 
Raab) in the north-west of Hungary, where at the end of 1939 I had gone 
through a ten-week military service of a very rudimentary kind (as a 
pbttartaldkos, "secondary reserve man”). After a few days of loafing I 
was, in company with others, put on a train and crossed by way of the 
Tatra mountains (due north of Budapest) into Poland, and, turning due 
east, was brought via Lvov/Lemberg and Kiev to a small village on the 
river Desna called Shostka, north-east of Kiev, and south-east of Novgo¬ 
rod Severskij. Here was the headquarters of the 5th Hungarian division 
which was part of the Hungarian occupation forces (five divisions strong, 
I believe), whose task it was to ensure the safety of the rear of the Ger¬ 
man front armies east of the line Orel-Kursk, especially against the par¬ 
tisans who were constantly sabotaging the railway line between Nezhin 
and Konotop. 

I was attached to the divisional headquarters, and, presumably on the 
strength of being one of the few (or only?) PhD people, my sole task 
soon became the preparation of two daily reports for the Central 
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Hungarian headquarters in Kiev, mainly on the partisan activities. We 
received the reports of the local forces, and I compiled a summary which 
had to be okayed or modified by the staff-major, who was my immediate 
superior; the general in command of the division I never saw. All this 
changed early in 1943 when our rather old and inactive general was 
replaced by a younger and very active general who seemed to be a 
Bud dhis t; he disposed of the staff-major, and had me in with my report 
early in the morning, while he was still in bed. 

Apart from these two, roughly two-hour periods, I was almost com¬ 
pletely free to do with my time what I pleased. One thing I am still gra¬ 
teful for is that I started to learn Russian; at the end of a year my Rus¬ 
sian was (almost) perfect. Shostka also had a library, and I often bor¬ 
rowed books. To mention just one interesting case: it was in Shostka that 
I first read La rivolte des anges by Anatole France - in Russian, of course 
(:Vosstanije angelov). I could also freely go to various eating places in 
the town(let), and practise my Russian. One of the waitresses, who was a 
teacher, procured a copy of Pushkin’s Onegin for me. There is some 
truth in the idle thought that my stay in Russia was just a nice study leave 
to learn the language. One other oddity concerns the question, whether I 
was armed at all. The answer is: yes, I had a revolver. But the incredible 
thing about this revolver was that no one ever asked me whether I knew 
how to use it; in fact, if my life had depended on using it, I would not 
have known how to do it: I never fired a single shot during all my stay in 
Russia! 

At the end of October I received news that my wife had been deli¬ 
vered of a son. I applied for and received a fortnight’s leave of absence, 
so that I could see my son. Unfortunately, he soon developed a cramp of 
the pylorus which, if not relieved, would have led to death by starvation; 
the alternative was operation, and, when asked my opinion, I unhesitatin¬ 
gly said: do it. In consequence my wife has often accused me on account 
of the visible scar that I had brought about the disfigurement of our 
otherwise beautiful son. - One other thing worth mentioning about life in 
Shostka is that late in 1942,1 think, I discovered that the huge radio-set 
standing in the mess-room was available to anyone wishing to use it, 
since between lunch and dinner no one came to the room. Thenceforth I 
listened every afternoon (around 16.00 I believe) to the BBC news, 
getting detailed information about Stalingrad etc. 
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This "peaceful" existence was shattered suddenly in early 1943, when 
the Russian offensive in the central sector led to a breakthrough at 
Voronezh on the Don and therewith to the annihilation of practically the 
entire second Hungarian army that had been sent by Miklds Kdllay 
(Ministerpresident since March 1942) to the front between April and 
June 1942. This ddbacle took place on 12 Jan 1943, and was followed on 
2 February by the total defeat of the German forces, encircled since 22 
Nov 1942 in and around Stalingrad. On 8 Feb 1943 the Soviets recaptu¬ 
red Kursk but Kharkov was retaken by German forces on 16 March. 

All these events made it imperative to pull back the Hungarian occu¬ 
pation forces. In March our division moved through Novgorod Severskij 
as far as Gomel’, and turning south reached via Chernigov the railway 
centre Nezhin north-east of Kiev. The consolidation of the German front 
at Orel and Kharkov ensured that our division could stay in Nezhin until 
the end of the summer at least. 

And now we come to a series of events which an English or German 
soldier would find incredible. As mentioned already, Voronezh wiped 
out the 2nd Hungarian army, roughly 200,000 men. K&llay used this so 
cleverly as an argument that no further troops were sent to the front, and 
the occupation forces in the rear spent only one year away. This meant 
for me that, having arrived in July 1942, I could return home in August 
1943, and was not called up again for military service. Before entering 
Hungary we were deloused at the frontier, but owing to the less than 
perfect facilities one (and only one) louse managed to escape and ac¬ 
company me all the way to Budapest, where however it was caught and 
put out of action. 

Back home, I resumed my duties at the university, and in the course 
of 1944 passed the process of habilitation and was given a venia legendi 
in IE linguistics (: Decretum habilitationis 26.5.1944). 


II 

When I woke up on the morning of 10 Jan 1945 and got up to look 
out of the window - we lived in Ujpest (New Pest, a northern suburb of 
the capital) in a corner house on a triangular square -1 was amazed to 
see some soldiers in the square. I dressed and went out to see who they 
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were. It turned out that they were Rumanians, since August 1944 allies of 
the Russians. They and the Russians had obviously moved during the 
night into the northern parts of Budapest, which the Germans had pre¬ 
viously abandoned. The capital city had already been encircled on Boxing 
Day 1944, but the German resistance remained strong. Pest was freed on 
18 Jan 1945, but Buda only on 11 Feb. The university slowly restarted its 
work. I was transferred to the University as an "intezeti tanar" (in charge 
of an institute, in fact roughly a "reader"). Our flat was commandeered 
for the Russian personnel quartered on the hospital nearby, and it was 
only after a lengthy search that we found a new one, involving removal 
from the north of the capital on the eastern bank of the Danube to the 
south-western part on the west bank. 

In the meantime the German forces had withdrawn from Hungary 
and by 4 Apr 1945 the whole of (pre-war) Hungary had been occupied by 
the Soviet armies. It was high time to think about what one could do for 
the "liberated "and "free" country (to use the official terminology). 

One of the major problems of pre-war Hungary was the land, which 
was to a large extent in the possession of wealthy landowners, while the 
peasants for the most part had not even a tiny plot and were in fact de¬ 
stitute labourers. From the mid-thirties so-called village explorers 
("falukutatok") were trying to ascertain the facts and improve conditions. 
With the advent of the Soviet forces it became possible to carry out a 
land reform through which most peasants obtained an acre of land or 
more. It became of course very soon very clear that such small holdings 
could not be viable, and this led to many such small holdings being uni¬ 
ted in kolkhozes, if only to provide machinery economically. But the 
main aim was in any case to eliminate the big landowners. Soon indu¬ 
strial undertakings, banks etc. were also expropriated, and became state 
property. 

Much of what was being advocated and carried out, had the approval 
of all parties, but there was of course a great difference in the pace de¬ 
manded by the left, social democrats and communists, and the (?)right. 
My own feeling was that much had to be accomplished rapidly and that 
the liveliest pace was dictated by the communists. I was also of the view 
(with hindsight one can say: rather naively) that, in contrast to German 
policies, which were for ever, soviet occupation was to be temporary and 
transient. (In the end of course it lasted forty-five years.) I thought the- 
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refore that the communists were most likely to introduce desirable re¬ 
forms, and I should support them. Being a rare bird in the party, an in¬ 
tellectual of some standing, I soon got attached to the section for in¬ 
tellectuals under Jozsef Revai. My task was to sort through various 
suggestions, coming mostly from outside, sometimes to visit towns in the 
provinces, very rarely to talk at local party meetings. One thing is per¬ 
haps worth special mention. As with the revolver in Russia, no one ever 
tried to find out how well versed I was in communist or party literature. 
If anyone had tried and I had been foolish enough to be honest, he would 
have had a mighty surprise. Down to the present day I have never read 
even parts, let alone all of Das Kapital or other books of other worthies, 
e.g. Engels’ Ursprung der Familie..., although the last could have been of 
interest to me at any time because of my interest in IE kinship and would 
have been especially so when I was engaged on my "Studies in kinship 
terminology" (1977). The explanation is partly that I have always had 
many more pressing needs and duties, esp. in linguistics, partly that I 
could not help feeling that, just as if someone had suggested to me that a 
book on physics of 1870 contained the last cry on the subject, I would 
have turned away in disgust, so a book of the same date on economics 
etc. would of necessity have been just as unenlightening. I have acquired 
quite a few of these books in the meantime, but that has not improved 
my spiritual condition much: they are on the shelves but as to reading 
them: no, thank you. 

After a year or so I began to ease myself out of party work. The first 
step was to be shifted on to a side line, in my case this meant that I be¬ 
came secretary of the Soviet-Hungarian Friendship Society. Since I was 
still convinced that there was no real alternative to the line expressed in 
the title, I was ready to serve the cause. But the actual means of doing 
something was the Society’s journal, which was entirely out of my hands, 
since for that there was a special Moscow-trained editor on the premises. 

One of the reasons I advanced for leaving the "intellectual section" 
was that I wanted to return to my main purpose in life, i.e. linguistics. 
This proved useful with the new job also, so that after roughly two years, 
in 1947,1 was again free to devote my time and energies to my discipline. 
In the meantime I had of course tried to get a chair approved by the fa¬ 
culty, but I had to learn that the large faculty did not favour communists, 
even if they seemed quite innocuous. But in the end my dream came true 
and I got appointed to the chair of Indo-European linguistics in 1947. 
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As can be seen from my bibliography, even in these partly tumultuous 
years I tried to continue my research, and on my election as correspon¬ 
ding member of the Hungarian Academy I presented in April 1948 a pa¬ 
per on "The problem of the IE labiovelars" which at the invitation of Pro¬ 
fessor Vladimir Georgiev I could repeat shortly after at the University of 
Sofia (3 June 1948). My efforts to devote at least part of my time to lin¬ 
guistics are also shown by the two papers on "The origin of the ethnic 
name Tocharian" (1946) and "The name of the Scythians" (1947) 
respectively which were first delivered to the Linguistic Society. 


Ill 

On 21 June 1948 I crossed the Hungarian frontier at Nagykanizsa 
with my wife and young son. The next day we entered Yugoslavia, and 
left it the same day at Se2ana to enter Italy at Trieste. Spending some 
days in Venice and Bologna we eventually arrived in Rome. 

Anyone familiar with the state of affairs in general in Western Eu¬ 
rope at this time, will at once ask: how was such a journey to the free 
West possible from behind what had become known as the Iron Curtain? 
Here I must distinguish between opportunity and motive. 

After the First War Hungary had institutions known as Collegium 
Hungaricum in three European capitals. They were founded because of 
the intricate and intimate relations between the respective countries. 
There was a C.H. in Vienna which, in view of the centuries old close ties 
between Austria and Hungary, hardly needs any explanation. There was 
another in Rome, justified by the close connections within the Catholic 
Church between the See of Rome and the See of the Primate of Hungary 
in Esztergom; here an additional reason was that many of the most pro¬ 
mising talents of the Hungarian church received their theological training 
at the various institutions (e.g. Gregorianum) of the papal city. A third 
was in Berlin, where the historical connections were not so close, but 
where the economic and scientific connections were most significant. 

After the Second World War, when Hungary was under Soviet occu¬ 
pation, and religion in general was having a pretty hard time, the need 
for a revival of the C.H. in Rome did not seem desperately urgent. But 
by 1948 the situation had, contrary to expectations, improved to the 
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extent that the re-opening of the C.H. in Rome seemed unavoidable. The 
only problem was to make sure that only people were sent there who 
would not (mis)use their opportunities against the system back home. 
After careful search a group was selected that was regarded as O.K.; I 
was one of that group. 

But, as far as I was concerned, the situation in Hungary and in the 
world in general had changed considerably. At home, it was becoming 
clear that the result of the first (fairly) free election, a sizable majority of 
non-leftist parties, would not be tolerated much longer. The sequence 
and significance of events was clear to see. 

The elections of November 1945 resulted in a 57% victory for the 
Small Farmers; Zoltan Tildy, the party-leader became Prime Minister. 
On 1 February 1946, Hungary, so far a kingdom but since 1922 without a 
king, became a republic, with Tildy as president; on 4 February, the pre¬ 
miership was taken over by Ferenc Nagy. In a countermove, on 5 March 
1946 a left block was formed with the participation of Social Democrats 
and Communists, the Trade Union Council, and the National Farmers’ 
Party. In consequence of the growing pressure from the left, Ferenc 
Nagy, while in Switzerland, resigned as premier on 30 May 1947. Starting 
in 1945, the communists had gradually nationalized the mines, steel 
works, banks and industrial enterprises employing more than 100 
workers (28 Dec. 1949 also those employing more than 10 workers!); af¬ 
ter careful preparations since March 1948, they brought about the unifi¬ 
cation of the two worker parties on 12 June 1948. 

On 27 June 1948 Tito’s Yugoslavia was expelled from the Comin- 
form; it was not difficult to foresee that further actions would follow, and 
on 29 September 1949 the USSR in fact denounced the treaty of friend¬ 
ship with Yugoslavia. The "difficulties" with Tito, interpreted as Titoism 
and, worse still, Anti-Stalinism led to a Hungarian tragedy: Ladislaus 
Rajk, member of the cabinet and for long a top member of the commu¬ 
nist party was arrested at the end of May 1949, brought before court on 
19 June 1949, sentenced, and executed on 24 September 1949. In 1948 
these developments could only be vaguely guessed. But no guess-work 
was required to interpret the meaning of the Berlin blockade started on 
26 June 1948, when we were already on our way to Italy, or rather in Italy 
already. The worsening relations between state and church in Hungary 
also threatened more drastic actions, and not surprisingly at the end of 
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1948 the Primate, Cardinal Mindszenty (born 1892), was arrested; 3-8 
February 1949 he was tried for anti-state activities, and sentenced to li¬ 
felong imprisonment. 

I was of course keenly aware of these events and their possible conse¬ 
quences, including perhaps the outbreak of a third world war. Our jour¬ 
ney to Italy offered, if not forced on us, in my view, a radical solution, if 
we did not want to be caught on the wrong side of history. 

As mentioned already, I was born in London, and this meant that ac¬ 
cording to the law I was English (by birth). I therefore travelled to Italy 
equipped with my birth certificate and soon after my arrival went to the 
British consulate in Rome and asked, as the term was, for my (or our) 
"repatriation". This was, as can be seen, the final outcome of the combi¬ 
nation of opportunity (: visit to Italy) and motive (: fear of a possible 
conflagration). 

My application went the normal way: it was sent to the Home Office 
in London to check whether my claim was correct. This took quite a long 
time, perhaps as long as two months. I was not idle during that time. 
Every morning I was in the Vatican Museum filling my eyes with the rich 
collections of paintings and statuary. In the afternoons I went to the Gia- 
nicolo to use the marvellous library of the American Academy and/or to 
the Via Sardegna where the even richer library of the German Archaeo¬ 
logical Institute had practically everything that a man of my scholarly in¬ 
terests could possibly need. We lived at the Hungarian Academy 
(Collegium Hungaricum) in the Via Giulia, the old Palazzo Falconieri. 
Naturally we tried to see everything, not only the four central points of 
my (or even our) life. My son, then about six years old, showed a surpri¬ 
sing linguistic facility: from the Italian children in the Collegium he lear¬ 
ned fluent Italian in practically no time - and, after Italy, just as promptly 
forgot everything. One day we lost him, and were already frantically loo¬ 
king for him, when he reappeared and surprised his mother by saying (in 
Hungarian of course): "Mum, I have seen the devil". After some expla¬ 
nations it turned out that he had seen a black man for the first time in his 
life, and since in Hungary only the devil was depicted as black, he una¬ 
voidably jumped to a conclusion. 

But this heavenly paradise on earth could not last for ever: late in 
September the answer and the O.K. of the Home Office arrived, and we 
travelled by train, via Paris, to Calais; there we embarked on a short sea 
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journey and landed in Dover on 1 Oct 1948. If I thought that on arrival I 
would be greeted by a brass band and informed which university would 
be pleased to offer me its first chair in IE linguistics, I was doomed to 
disappointment. The prosaic truth is that after a brief spell at Lyminge I 
was in Folkestone till the summer of 1949, and had to survive on national 
assistance. Two memories. First, my son started school, and not very 
happily. Since he did not speak a word of English, his presence was not 
taken to very kindly by the other children, and he was heckled unpityin- 
gly; after a few days of lachrymose homecoming, I decided that it was 
better for his safety that I meet him at school, and his presence was then 
soon accepted. The second was the almost unbelievable quietness and 
cleanness of the town, the latter in particular sharply contrasting with our 
memories of Rome. We were also favourably impressed by the uniform 
streets, all consisting of identical red-brick single-storey houses. 

This Micawberish existence - when I, in my ignorance, applied for the 
most varied jobs going, including a recordership - came to an end in the 
summer of 1949 when I obtained a job at the BBC’s listening station in 
Caversham, near Reading. As I had surmised before our arrival in 
England, the cold war was hotting up, and England was anxious to get as 
much information as possible from the countries behind the Iron 
Curtain. My task was to make the fullest possible recordings of public 
announcements on their radios and hand in the English translation as 
fast as possible. After about six months I was given notice because, as it 
turned out, the job had been reserved for someone else. But this time it 
was much easier to find a new job. I was taken on by Reuter’s news 
agency for the same kind of work; it was with them that I made my coup 
with the Rakosi speech when I beat all rivals, including the reporters in 
Budapest, by my speed. This job also meant that we had to move from 
Reading to London, and the existence of the British Museum (as it was 
still named) with its magnificent library, and of the various college 
libraries was of the greatest use for someone who was anxious to 
continue, as far as possible, research. 

While still with the BBC, a class-mate of mine from Budapest turned 
up one Sunday with his wife, Eva and Zoltdn Kellerman; he had been 
informed by someone from the section in Caversham that I had ap¬ 
peared on the horizon. Being of Jewish descent and sensing the dangers 
even in Hungary, he had left the country before the war, and via Paris, 
where he was joined by Eva, and Tangiers had eventually reached Eng- 
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land in the early years of the war. Around the time of our meeting he 
was about to start a smallish firm for hearing aids, with something much 
bigger to follow in the line of electro-medical equipment. Quite some 
time after he asked me whether I would become his secretary in his bud¬ 
ding firm, and I accepted. 

This meant that my Saturdays were free, and since the BM was open 
all day on Saturdays, I had at least one day each week, if not two, which I 
could devote to scholarly pursuits. This tenacity accounts for the fact that 
for the period 1948-1952, i.e. after I had left Hungary, my list of publica¬ 
tions shows 10 items, among them two which I rate very highly, the stu¬ 
dies on Iranian ViSta spa and Greek fieXXaj. 

In the meantime I had tried, of course, to see whether any of the 
London representatives of subjects close to my own could help me in any 
way. One of the first I went to see was Prof. John Rupert Firth (1890- 
1960), the holder, at the School of Oriental and African Studies, of the 
first chair of General Linguistics in London (and England) who, almost 
before I had opened my mouth, declared that, at the School, there was 
no opening for a person of my qualifications and inclinations. His general 
attitude became clearer (to me) in the fifties, and especially in 1956, 
when at the tea before his lecture on A new approach to grammar at 
Bedford College I met him for the last time; actually he caught sight of, 
and came up to me, and as an opening gambit declared: "You know, Sz, 
we English have no talent for comparative philology" (On Firth see Sz 
1982, Ch. XI.). 

But in late 1951 Fortune’s wheel seemed at last to be taking a more 
favourable turn. Since I had lately been working on Iranian problems, it 
seemed natural to turn to the famous Iranian scholar Walter Bruno Hen¬ 
ning who, originally trained in Gottingen by the celebrated Friedrich Carl 
Andreas (well known also because of his marriage to Lou Salome ), had 
been living in England since 1937. He not only very kindly discussed with 
me some Iranian matters I was working on but also suggested that I 
should get in touch with Otto Skutsch who had just been appointed to the 
chair of Latin at University College London and was, as the son of Franz 
Skutsch, the well-known Early Latin expert, favourably disposed toward 
IE studies. I followed up this advice, and Prof. Skutsch, who looked at, 
and liked some of the papers (partly unpublished) I had presented to 
him, asked in a letter of 30 Jan 1952 ("quite unofficially") whether I 
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would be willing to give a weekly two-hour course in philology in the ses¬ 
sion 1952/53; "this would be intended to be the preliminary of the offer 
of a teaching post"; the remuneration would be £ 300 (per annum, of 
course). 

Even before these momentous developments I had embarked on 
another adventure. Bedford College - beautifully situated in Regent’s 
Park and one of the few women’s colleges in London - had in late 1951 
advertised a postgraduate fellowship tenable in the Greek department. 
Rather diffidently, but at the same time not giving a damn, I applied, and 
gave my teacher and very good friend, the ancient historian Andrew 
Alfdldi, as a referee. This was taken up on behalf of the College by the 
reader in ancient history, Dr. Victor Ehrenberg, who, after having lost his 
chair at Frankfurt when the Nazis came to power, got one at the German 
University in Prague, and before the Germans occupied Bohemia as 
well, had managed to escape to England. In a letter of 25 Feb 1952 he 
said: "I had a satisfactory reply from Alfoldi". In the same letter, com¬ 
menting on my letter of the day before, in which I had outlined what I 
was going to suggest as my subject, he said with his accustomed fran¬ 
kness: "Your subject sounds a little terrifying. It is certainly very general. 
If you can make it a little more concrete it would be better; but it will do 
even so". To show the reader how right Ehrenberg was in his assessment, 
I can quote my own suggestion: "Inheritance and innovation in the hi¬ 
story of Greek phonology from the point of view of structural linguistics", 
to which I added that I would then try "to point out in a few words the 
meaning of this title and its scope". I am afraid I can no longer establish 
how exactly I tried to modify my suggestion but I must have done some¬ 
thing since eventually the object became "the pre-Greek elements of the 
Greek lexicon”. 

Whatever the gauchnesses in the attempts outlined, they did not, I am 
happy to say, prove damaging. After the interview in Apr 1952, conduc¬ 
ted by the professor of Greek, Philip T. Stevens, the professor of Latin, 
R.B. Onians, and the professors of English and philosophy (I believe), in 
the presence of the principal, Stevens wrote me a very nice and all too 
flattering letter (29 Apr) saying: "I am very glad that after the interview 
on Monday the Committee was unanimous in putting you at the top of 
our list, and we are recommending you to the College Council for the 
Fellowship. We are not empowered actually to make the appointment, 
but the Council, which will meet on 15th May, normally accepts our 
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recommendation and there is no reason to doubt that they will do so in 
this case". No need to add that Stevens was as good as his word: Council 
accepted the Committee’s proposal, and I could look forward to a year’s 
postgraduate fellowship starting in October 1952. 

Matters were also coming to fruition at UC. The College Secretary, 
E.A.L. Gueterbock informed me in a letter received 14 June 1952 that 
the College Committee had appointed me as a part-time lecturer in 
philology for the next session. 

I was jubilant. It is difficult to recapture the feelings aroused by these 
events but a few quotes may give the reader some idea of the turmoil in 
which I found myself. In a letter of 2 May 1952 I wrote to Stevens: "I can 
hardly find words to express my sincere gratitude not only for the con¬ 
tents but perhaps even more for the kindliness and friendliness emana¬ 
ting from it [his letter of 29 Apr], I am so glad that your Committee 
found my scheme worth of support and I hope that Council will not 
disagree. If this comes true, then, as you rightly say, I shall be able to de¬ 
vote myself to academic work and I shall do my best to justify the ex¬ 
pectations both of the Committee and of you in particular". And in my 
letter to Skutsch of 15 June, reporting Gueterbock’s communication, I 
said: "So it has come true. I wonder if you can understand my feelings at 
the moment when it seems possible to start again in my own line. I am so 
happy, and look forward to October with great eagerness and the flush of 
a young debutante. As all this is entirely due to you, I can only hope and 
strive to justify your goodwill and expectations". 

And indeed, two men looked at me and what they saw prompted 
them to do everything in their power to help me back to scholarship. For, 
as Stevens rightly said (29 Apr), the part-time work at UC, combined 
with the Fellowship at Bedford, would enable me to devote myself 
(entirely) to academic work. And in fact, the two sources giving each £ 
300 p.a., together £ 600, this sum seemed sufficient at that time to keep 
me and my family going. 

To put it in slightly less personal terms, and stressing the importance 
of the country: after nearly fifteen years interrupted by various upheavals 
- all hardly conducive to a quiet scholarly life - England had at long last 
given me a chance to work steadily in my chosen field, a life-style that 
has now been my privilege for over forty years. 
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Of the two men, to whom I owe so much, one, Otto, can no longer 
see this tribute to his great help, he died in the night of 8/9 Dec. 1990; 
the other, Philip, is still vigorous and I hope will be amused and moved 
by my thanks. Both have deemed me worthy of their friendship, and they 
have been for nearly forty years very close and dear friends. 

k k k 

At the end of 1951 Kellerman’s father-in-law came to England with 
his wife; they wanted to be near their daughter Eva in London. Since he 
had to be given some job in the firm, and there was a (female) secretary 
already, only bookkeeping was left for him; this meant that I had become 
superfluous, and so left the firm. In this way I was again able to devote 
all my time to my studies. But the immediate problem was how to survive 
until the jobs at Bedford and UC started in October. It was suggested to 
me that I might try to apply for a temporary grant-in-aid to the Society 
for the Protection of Science and Learning. On inquiry, the secretary of 
the Society disclosed on the telephone that such a grant was not impossi¬ 
ble if a strong case could be made out that the scholar was likely to be 
"absorbed" in British academic life. I told her that that was indeed the 
case, and, when she got in touch with Stevens early in May 1952, he with 
his unfailing kindness confirmed that I had obtained paid academic work 
for the next academic year both at Bedford and at UC. The immediate 
catastrophe was thus averted. 

Realizing that articles were quite useful for a future job but an im¬ 
pressive book would be better still, I was working on a major work to be 
entitled "Studies in the structure of Indo-European" almost from the be¬ 
ginning of 1952; it was to be an amalgamation of my results concerning 
the origin of the IE labiovelars, and of an extensive study of prefixation. 
It was obviously vital that the work should be completed before October; 
if ready, I could then try to see whether it could be published. In the end 
I managed to complete the manuscript before the deadline: the result 
was a study of roughly 500 octavo-pages in typescript. I decided to submit 
it to the Philological Society; unfortunately, the secretary informed me 
in March 1953 that the Society was not in a position to publish it. I have 
done nothing about it for almost forty years, but, if health permits, I shall 
attempt to bring it up to date and moderate its excessive length. 
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A more successful venture was a paper I read to the Society at its 
meeting on 8 February 1952. It was "The problem of the IE labiovelars", 
tried out already on the Hungarian Academy and Sofia University. On a 
curious repercussion see my Syncope, 1964, p. 401, fn. 3. Even if it was 
not published, it helped to get me and my interests better known among 
British linguists. 

* * * 


Apart from the one year ahead I still had nothing in black and white; 
yet I felt strangely confident about the future. I was still at the bottom of 
the ladder but I knew that there was no other way but up and up and up; 
it never occurred to me that I could have stayed stuck at the bottom. It 
may have been just instinct or insufficient experience, but there it was. I 
was pretty sure that once one was hired, one was hired for good. And I 
still think that that was true in the England of the fifties, although it is no 
longer true of the eighties; England has in this respect become more like 
Germany where an assistant, i.e. a person at the beginning of his acade¬ 
mic career can, indeed must, be thrown out mercilessly after five or six 
years - if he has not been able to secure himself a continuation else¬ 
where. 

Fortunately, my instinct or intuition for once proved right. After the 
trial year the part-time teaching at UC became permanent. At Bedford, 
after the postgraduate fellowship Stevens "found" me an assistant 
lectureship, and one year later a lectureship. And although I was doing 
straight classics in my job, no one ever asked what I was doing in my 
research, or whether what I was doing was justifiable in terms of my job, 
as long as I did something. 

Hence the steady flow of papers (almost twenty) of Greek, Latin, but 
also Hittite and Balto-Slav interest between 1952-57. At that point, I felt 
that my productivity deserved to be rewarded with a further rung up the 
ladder, and this Stevens achieved in no time: I was made a Reader in 
Greek in the University in 1957. 

In 1956 I had already begun a book (Studies in the IE System of Nu¬ 
merals) which eventually dealt with two major problems of the field: the 
formation of the IE decads and the formation of the ordinals. The book 
was ready in 1958 but finding a publisher, and then seeing the book 
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through the press took quite some time. In the end it was published in 
1960 by the renowned Carl Winter Universitatsverlag, Heidelberg. 

This book and some ten papers published 1958-60 would normally 
have been sufficient to justify a chair. But where was one to be found? 
Here Otto’s inventiveness came to the rescue. He discovered that in the 
first euphoric and expansive years after the war the University of London 
had decided that the time had come to remedy a defect in the structure 
of the university, i.e. the absence of a chair for comparative philology, a 
subject that existed only in Oxbridge. Unfortunately, negotiations on the 
chair broke down over the perhaps rather steep demands of the only can¬ 
didate, and the chair, tenable at UC, was left in abeyance and had almost 
been forgotten in the course of time. Once he had discovered this much, 
Otto tried relentlessly to persuade the Provost, the English literary histo¬ 
rian Ifor Evans, to unearth the chair and appoint me to it. For a long 
time a formidable rival, with a formidable candidate, arose in the person 
of the Professor of English (Linguistics), Hugh Smith, the well-known 
English onomastics expert, at least in the sense that he wanted his candi¬ 
date to get a chair before anybody else could have one. Once this was 
achieved, the path was clear for Otto, and in a letter of 12 August 1960 
the Principal of the University of London informed me that I had been 
appointed to the Chair of Comparative Philology tenable at University 
College, with effect from 1 Oct 1960. My tenure was to end when I rea¬ 
ched my 62nd year, unless Senate extended it to my 67th year. To add to 
the kudos. Who’s Who asked me rightaway to submit an appropriate 
entry. In this way, through Otto’s unaided, and sometimes even impeded, 
efforts I once again reached the position I had already had 13 years be¬ 
fore in Budapest. 

This also meant that the close connection between Stevens and myself 
had to come to an end, since the professorship at UC was not compatible 
with the readership at Bedford. Naturally we remained friends, and I am 
glad to be able to produce a passage from a letter, in which I speak of 
him as my chief. But in order to make the situation clear, I must go back 
a bit. 

When I reached England in 1948, I severed all connection with fri¬ 
ends, colleagues, even with my family, my mother (my father died 1941) 
and sister (on whom see I above); I was very much afraid that correspon¬ 
dence would lead to the recipients being regarded as having been in col- 
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lusion with me and my plans, and that they would be punished accordin¬ 
gly, although I had not breathed a word about any plans when I left 
Hungary. In 1956 a revolution broke out (in the official terminology it 
was later called a counter-revolution) on 23 October, but Soviet troops 
coming from across the frontier soon put an end to the revolt; by 4 Nov 
1956 everything was quiet again. A former student of mine, who played 
an active role in the insurrection, paid a heavy penalty for his deeds: after 
a term in prison he was for a long time barred from any job in his speci¬ 
alty (which was Romany, the language of the Gypsies), and had to work 
in a factory, etc. But in June 1962 - after five years - Jdzsef Vekerdi wrote, 
and obviously thought it safe to write. But it was only in 1966 - after ten 
years! - that I learnt that by then he had got a job in a national library. 
During the revolt, and ever since, I have often asked myself whether the 
Russians would have had the courage to put down the insurrection if they 
had not been encouraged by the Suez adventure of the West on 29 
October. 

But to return to the letter. It was a sign of the easing up in Hungary 
when on 21 Jan 1957, i.e. after the revolution, I received a letter from 
Franz Altheim, the well-known ancient historian in Berlin, in which there 
was enclosed a letter from my sister, who had somehow found out that 
we were in touch, and asked him for my address. I was glad to see that it 
was apparently safe for her to write and receive letters, and at once re¬ 
sumed the correspondence. In a letter of 6 June 1957 I mentioned my 
appointment as assistant lecturer and in this connection I ventured to 
characterize my chief. On that occasion Stevens said that he would not 
have offered that job to anyone else with my achievements because he 
would always have imagined that that person would think all the time 
that it was he who should have the chair. But he had no such fear about 
me. He was so humane with his staff that I could not imagine a better 
"boss". There was no envy in him, he listened to any proposal one had to 
offer. The contrast to the Latin Department could not have been greater. 

To conclude this period of my life, I may be allowed to mention one 
further "aspect" of our life in England. Ever since our arrival in Dover in 
1948 we had been wandering about like a trio of nomads: from Dover to 
Folkestone, from there to Reading, and then to London, first north of 
the river and north of Kilburn (Shoot-up Hill), and then south (Flint 
Street), of course furnished flats all the time. After ten long years we 
managed at long last to find an unfurnished flat in Wendover Court, a 
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pseudo-Tudor building in the fork between Finchley Road and Hendon 
Way, on the north-western fringe of Hampstead. The rent was not too 
bad, £ 350 a year, but the outgoing tenant wanted his pound of flesh of 
course, i.e. some payment for so-called fixtures, fitted carpets etc., all to 
the tune of £ 500, which I managed to bring down to £ 350. In addition 
there were now rates (£ 72 p.a.), and last, but not least the furniture. I 
was wondering whether I should not have myself declared bankrupt. But 
the flat was nice, and after a while the financial situation also righted 
itself. 


* * * 

My appointment to the chair had, of course, momentous consequen¬ 
ces, part of which might be considered perks. Thus, e.g., in April 1961 I 
was asked to represent, with Hugh Smith, the University of London at 
the Onomastic Congress in Florence. Apart from the 7th International 
Congress of Linguists in London in 1952, this was the first Congress ab¬ 
road which I had the pleasure of attending in an official capacity. And I 
had managed to coordinate this trip with another to Naples, and a third 
to Milan. My pen-friend Prof. Walter Belardi invited me to Naples, and 
on 11 April I gave a paper on "Syncope in Greek and Indo-European 
and the nature of IE accent". Owing to Prof. Vittore Pisani’s kindness I 
was able to report on the same subject in Milan on 20 April. Between 
Naples and Milan I had a look at such places as Arezzo, Rimini, Verona, 
etc., this being the first time when I could take in some of the beauties of 
Italy at my leisure. 

The paper I gave at Naples (and Milan) was just a ten-page con¬ 
spectus of my new views on the problems in question, and I was, of 
course pleased when Belardi said that he would like to publish it in his 
periodical AION-L, the Annali dell’Istituto Orientale di Napoli - Sezione 
Linguistica. Little did he know what he had let himself in for. When I got 
back to London, I started working it out in greater detail, and lege artis, 
with the result that it kept growing and taking longer and longer. I fi¬ 
nished it eventually in March 1963, and it was published in November 
1964 as a book of XVIII + 429 pages. I tried to show that, in spite of its 
musical accent, Greek had also undergone various syncopations, and 
drew the conclusion that musical accent was not, as was usually thought, 
incompatible with syncope (this being a characteristic of expiratory ac- 
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cent), but had a certain stress element which, under favourable conditi¬ 
ons, caused the loss of middle and high vowels between certain conso¬ 
nants. The work was dedicated to Manu Leumann who was pleased to 
note that in the dedication he came for the first time across the dative of 
his first name. 

Those who are appointed to a chair, have in Western universities the 
arduous duty of portraying themselves in what is called an inaugural 
lecture. My turn came on 23 Oct 1961 when, before a massed audience, I 
tried to show how I saw "Trends and Tasks in Comparative Philology". I 
started by refuting the modern thesis that only modern (: living) langua¬ 
ges can be studied scientifically, but also declared (Sz 3, 6) that "in the 
natural and logical hierarchy of linguistic disciplines descriptive study 
ranks higher or has precedence, for the simple reason that any attempt 
to understand past phases of a language presupposes thorough familia¬ 
rity with language in operation. This means that the man who is histori¬ 
cally minded and embarks on the historical study of language, must at 
the same time or even before acquaint himself with the principles, tech¬ 
niques and results of descriptive linguistics... It is only by absorbing the 
new insights that he can hope to be able to give a better interpretation of 
the facts of the past". 

As part of my creed I stressed as the most important general contri¬ 
bution of the modern school its insistence on the system-character of lan¬ 
guage, or rather its concept of language as a system of systems. The hi¬ 
storian was, in my view, also right in seeking to exploit the generalized 
results of, say, structuralism for his own purposes. Since the Indo-Euro- 
peanist must, of necessity, try to reconstruct the IE language, and explain 
with its help the later developments, I emphasized the importance and 
the applicability of Plato’s "Simile of the Divided Line": having ascended, 
via the individual languages, to their point of origin, the historian will 
hope that with the reconstructed parent language in his possession he 
can descend again and gain a better insight into the prehistoric and histo¬ 
rical development of the individual languages (pp. 7,20). 

As to the basic question of reconstruction, i.e. whether the recon¬ 
structs are real or just fictions, I pointed out that the nominalist view, ac¬ 
cording to which it would not be a valid objection to a reconstructed 
form that no human vocal organs ever pronounced such a sequence of 
sounds, either meant that the reconstruction, being impossible to articu- 
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late, was a waste of time, or implied that the sequence, impossible today, 
might have been within the capabilities of Indo-Europeans. In the latter 
case, I warned against the assumption that the IEs, children of a heroic 
age, were also heroic articulators. "They might not have run the same 
risk as the young lady who dislocated her jaw by too vigorously kissing 
her young man good night but it would have been a near thing" (p. 9). 

I also emphasized the importance for reconstructive efforts of lingui¬ 
stic universals; thus the difficulty, pointed out only recently (1957) by Ja- 
kobson, that a ternary plosive system P, PH, B would find no parallel in 
the languages of the world, should be taken very seriously. That IE 
should have had only one vowel, and that e, met the same kind of objec¬ 
tion. In morphology, the lengthened grade nominatives (e.g. mater ) can¬ 
not be explained by, say, emphasis or some such device; only the as¬ 
sumption that they too originally had a sign -s can be regarded as legiti¬ 
mate; this means that a sequence -er-s was assimilated to -err, and then 
the quantity was interverted. 

I cannot go into any further details, but one point perhaps still deser¬ 
ves special mention. Seeing that among the large numbers of students 
there were, apart from the students known to me as being from UC, also 
many girls from Bedford, I tried to end the lecture on a lighter note by 
asking what sort of person was required for the study of comparative 
philology. I suggested that the ideal person would be the "Language 
Man" in Borrow’s "Lavengro", a young man of twenty or so. He is 
brought together by fortune with a beautiful maiden of eighteen, miles 
from any human habitation. We anxiously watch the first steps he is 
going to take in this unfamiliar situation. And then we see that he has ri¬ 
sen to the occasion: in great earnest he begins to teach the young maiden 
the first ten numerals of Armenian. The lesson to be learnt: "beyond the 
glades and dingles there beckon the mysteries of Indo-European, waiting 
for you to solve them". The inaugural is now reprinted in Sz 1987: 21-39. 

Shortly before the inaugural the Second Meeting of the Indogermani- 
sche Gesellschaft had taken place in Innsbruck, 10-15 Oct 1961; I went 
there as the representative of London University. In a lecture on "Princi¬ 
ples of Etymological Research in the IE Languages" I suggested six prin¬ 
ciples which would enable the researcher, first to establish the point 
where the difficulty lies, and secondly to direct his steps in the right di¬ 
rection. The principles were partly based on the properties of linguistic 
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systems in general, partly on facts drawn from linguistic geography. The 
paper was found useful and was therefore included in R. Schmitt’s Ety- 
mologie, 1977, and is now reprinted in Sz 1987: 40-77. 

In 1963 the Linguistic Society of America invited me to attend its Lin¬ 
guistic Institute in the summer as the Collitz Professor. This professor¬ 
ship was founded by the well-known Indo-Europeanist and anti-neo¬ 
grammarian Hermann Collitz (born 1855) who migrated to America in 
1886 and was first at Bryn Mawr (-1907) and then at Johns Hopkins 
(1907-1927). Collitz’ aim was to foster the connections between Euro¬ 
pean and American Indo-Europeanists, and I am sorry to learn that, in¬ 
stead of Europeans, American linguists are now favoured for this ap¬ 
pointment. In any case I am glad that at the time Europe was not yet off 
limits. So on 20 June 1963 I left London with my son to get by the polar 
route to Seattle on the Pacific coast of the USA. We embarked at noon 
and got to our destination at 2 p.m.; but the two hours’ difference ac¬ 
tually covered a ten-hour flight. Since however we only got into our beds 
at 11 p.m. (corresponding to 7 a.m. next day according to London time) 
we went about rather tired looking for several days. The duty was not too 
onerous. Of the two two-hour courses one was on the problems of my 
Syncope book, and I was pleased to see Adelaide Hahn, Warren Cowgill, 
and his pupil Raimo Anttila, among those who took this course, or rather 
seminar. On 26 July I delivered the Collitz-lecture. It was published in 
1964 (Lingua 13, 1964, 1-29, now repr. Sz 1987: 78-106) under the title 
Structuralism and Substratum - Indo-Europeans and Semites in the An¬ 
cient Near East. Again combining descriptive and historical methods I 
tried to show that "reconstructions which admit of one vowel only, ... 
must be rejected. Nothing but the normal five-vowel system will do for 
Indo-European", and then went on to show that the reduction of the IE 
five-vowel system in Aryan to a three-vowel system cannot be justified 
within the system, "it must be due to the influence of the Near Eastern 
[i.e. Semitic] world with which the Aryan tribes came into momentous 
contact early in the second millennium" B.C. With the help of Warren’s 
little Volkswagen we managed at the end of our stay (9 Aug) to get into 
Canada, and looked at Vancouver - noticeably British, not American, in 
language as well - and Vancouver Island with the capital city Victoria 
and the beautiful Butchart Gardens. 

This excursion was repeated in the following year - at greater length 
and under much more favourable circumstances. Sol Saporta, the profes- 
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sor of linguistics at the University of Washington, Seattle, had been 
trying to enlarge his department, and having met me in 1963 obviously 
thought that I might be the right person, and wanted to find out whether 
that was indeed the case. So he invited me to come to Seattle for the 
spring term and the summer quarter (an extra term in the summer). 
When my old friend Andrew Alfoldi heard of this, he invited me to Prin¬ 
ceton - where he had been the Professor of Ancient History at the Ein- 
stein-Institute for Advanced Study since 1956 - to come and stay with 
him for a week, he would procure $ 500 for me for "expert help". I was of 
course pleased to accept his offer, although in the end I did not spend a 
whole week with him, because an old friend from London, Herbert Gal- 
ton, at that time professor of Slavic at Lawrence, Kansas, had me invited 
to give a lecture - which was the one on IEs and Semites (27 March). 
Although, as usual, the honorarium was almost entirely spent on expen¬ 
ses (flight, etc.), it meant that I arrived in Seattle with the Princeton ho¬ 
norarium still intact. I immediately started looking for a second-hand 
car; the year before, without a car, life had been very difficult! In the end 
I found a Dodge which looked quite good although it had already more 
than 100,000 miles on the clock. Since my teaching was concentrated in 
the early part of the week we had a long week-end (Friday-Sunday), and 
regularly went away to various parts of Washington State, and even into 
Idaho and Montana. On these journeys we could see how beautiful 
Washington State was. It had sea in the West, it had mountains in the 
East, and in between there was flat country, in a word the state had eve¬ 
rything that one could possibly wish for. We often said that this was one 
part of the States where we could settle down. 

At the end of the spring term we could go further afield, and did in¬ 
deed drive all the way down to San Diego, and then turning inland back 
via Las Vegas, the Grand Canyon, Salt Lake City, Idaho Falls, turning 
East via Grand Teton to Yellowstone, and then northwest through Butte, 
Missoula, Spokane to Seattle. One other, shorter, trip which is still worth 
mentioning - for personal reasons - was a one-day excursion to 
Grangeville, Idaho, to meet Warren at his parents’ place. 

But all good things come to an end, our long stay at Seattle also. In 
possession of a car we felt safe in crossing the whole breadth of the USA. 
Our route took us through Spokane, Glacier National Park, Great Falls, 
Rapid City, Sioux Falls, Sioux City, Des Moines, Chicago, Toledo, Cle¬ 
veland, Buffalo, Syracuse, Albany, Boston, New Haven (visiting Warren), 
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and New York. Here I began to realize that it might be quite a problem 
to get rid of the car. So in Wall Street, when we got stuck in a traffic jam 
exactly opposite a car dealer’s place, I called out to the chap standing 
there to ask: "How much would you give me for the car?" Whereupon 
the impertinent fellow countered with: "How much would you pay me to 
take it"? This set me a-pondering - and I’ll disclose presently what con¬ 
clusion I came to. In any case, I was not as yet at the end of my journey 
through America. I still wanted to go down to Washington, D.C., and I 
did, too. 

Nor was this just a mad drive from one place to the next. Wherever 
there was something to see, we went to see it, mostly picture galleries. 
Since I am an El Greco addict, I made notes when I saw something by 
him. Hence the following entries: de Young Mus., Berkeley: St. Francis 
before the Crucifix, John Bapt.; Chicago: St. Francis, St. Martin and the 
beggar, Assumption, Supper at Simon’s house; Toledo: Adoration of the 
shepherds; Cleveland: Crucifixion, Holy Family, Metropolitan: Card. 
Guevara, St. Andrew with cross, Vision of St. John. In Washington we 
took time out to look at the Senate in session, and were rewarded with a 
roll-call; we also visited the National Gallery (: Raffael). 

And so we slowly returned to New York, to catch our plane. But I 
still had a last act of homage to perform to America. As I mentioned, I 
had been rather annoyed with the impertinence of the car-dealer on the 
street corner, and had been thinking of a sort of revenge. From the hotel 
near Columbia, we had to go by car to the airport. Instead of taking a 
taxi, we decided to go in our own car. When we got there and had taken 
out our luggage, I put the ignition key in an envelope addressed to Mr. 
Wagner, then the mayor of New York. In the envelope there was also a 
letter to the mayor . The letter stated that I had heard that the police 
force was short of automobiles, and since I was leaving America, I had 
decided to make a present of the car, which he should give to a member 
of the force whom he thought worthy of such a present. I also described 
in which parking lot the car was to be found. Although they no doubt 
could have traced me by the registration number, I never heard any thin g, 
and after more than a quarter of a century I feel fairly safe. 

One of the nicer perks of my office was that I could invite foreign 
scholars to give lectures at our university. Thus we had in succession Pi- 
sani (1960,1 was pleased, for Mrs. Pisani’s sake, to be able to take them 
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to see the brand-new West Side Story on the stage), Bonfante (1961), 
Laroche (1962); in March 1954 Skutsch had Leumann invited, and I was 
pleased to meet the great scholar. One year I managed to have Krahe in¬ 
vited; he accepted but in the last minute pleaded illness, which, I gathe¬ 
red, was a habit. 

After my return from Seattle I had the pleasure of being invited by 
Mayrhofer to Saarbrucken (26 Nov 1964), and a few days later by 
Kronasser to Wurzburg. 


I now come to a point in this story which again meant a major uphea¬ 
val in my life. 

Having been appointed to a chair in the University of London should 
have meant that all my dreams had come true, and I would live happily 
ever after. Alas, two considerations had been troubling me ever more 
forcefully. First, my worries concerning my pension after retirement were 
becoming more and more pressing. In the London, or rather in the gene¬ 
ral English, system an idea of bygone days, when the pound was a stable 
currency, still prevailed, namely that the best way of taking care of your 
old age was by taking out an insurance policy. In practice this meant that 
5% of your income, increased by 10% contributed by the university, was 
used to finance an insurance policy, which matured on your retirement, 
and was then either paid out in a lump sum, or could be taken as an an¬ 
nuity. Everything was all right when the money kept its value from one 
year to the next, or rather from one decade to the next. But what if that 
was no longer the case, when inflation began to nibble at your savings, 
or, accelerating, made mighty inroads into your possessions. And in the 
sixties this was no longer fanciful theory, but was threatening to become 
grim reality. Moreover, what was to happen to someone who entered the 
system rather late in the day. I was forty-seven when I was appointed to 
the chair; my remaining 15-20 years of active service would not secure 
me the same amount as someone would get who had started at twenty- 
five. And what would happen to my family if I should depart this life or 
get incapacitated, or suffer something dreadful that was just waiting 
round the corner to claim you. An insoluble problem? 

A second problem which was worrying me increasingly was the que¬ 
stion of what I was doing and for whom? As I got to know the system, 
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and my place in it, more and more clearly, I found my role more and 
more questionable. It was, of course, a cushy job, it involved no more 
than four hours’ teaching a week. But what if someone was an expansive 
type, i.e. wanted to strike out in new directions, as him listed. Would that 
be possible at all, especially as comparative philology was, in essence, a 
bypath of classics, a "special subject" as it was called in the syllabus. It 
came to the crunch when, returning from my second expedition to 
Seattle in the autumn of 1964, I decided to put the case to the test. For 
the coming session I announced two novelties: first, a course on Book I 
of the Iliad from a philological point of view, and, secondly, a course on 
the Old Persian inscriptions of Behistun. The first, I thought, should in¬ 
terest any Grecian who was not satisfied with regarding Homer as a 
mere collection of oddities, but wanted to understand his language. The 
second, I imagined, would interest anybody who knew what an important 
role the Persians, in particular Darius and Xerxes, had played in the hi¬ 
story of the Greeks. But not a soul turned up for these dainties. I was 
particularly chagrined by the fact that the Greek department had not 
bothered to draw the attention of their students to these marvellous offe¬ 
rings. 

I was in this psychologically enfeebled state when, at the end of 1964, 
a letter from the ministry of culture in Stuttgart, the capital of the Land 
Baden-Wiirttemberg, eventually reached me, having been sent to an out- 
of-date address in the first place. In it I was asked whether I would be 
willing to accept an appointment to the chair of Comparative Philology 
in Freiburg, vacated on the retirement of Johannes Lohmann. This see¬ 
med to me a heaven-sent answer to both my problems. I knew that, in 
the German system of the civil service, professors were in a special class, 
provided for them by the renowned ancient historian Theodor Momm¬ 
sen, when a member of the Reichstag around the turn of the century. 
This meant that professors continued to receive their full active pay even 
when retired. As to my wish to branch out I thought that what I had 
found some thirty years before in two German universities was probably 
an attitude still pretty general, i.e. the openness of German students to 
all sorts of unusual disciplines. 

We thought that the matter was worth a reconnaissance trip, and so 
we set out early in January 1965 to see what was being offered. The dean, 
the Islamic scholar Professor Hans Robert Roemer received us very 
kindly, while Dr. Carl Friedrich Curtius (great-grandson of the celebrated 
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ancient historian Ernst Curtius and great-nephew of Georg Curtins , the 
famous comparatist of Leipzig and Brugmann’s teacher), who was at that 
time in charge of the administrative office (Universitatsrat, since 1969 
Chancellor of Diisseldorf University), supplied us with all the necessary 
administrative information about the university and the ministry where 
we were to conduct the real negotiations later; he was also very kind but 
I could see that he was puzzled that someone who lived in a world-fa¬ 
mous capital city could even consider coming to a small (not to say, 
godforsaken) town on the outskirts of the Black Forest, and counting 
only 150,000 inhabitants, as against many millions in London. 

The negotiations in Stuttgart with Ministerialratin E. Hoffmann were 
also conducted in a pleasant atmosphere; since the pound was very 
strong in those days (: 12 DM to the pound) I had to be given a pay in 
the top classes in order to give me my London pay, and then some. I also 
got nearly 100,000 DM for bringing the library up to date; about this I 
have reported in my paper "In the service of a library", see below, p. 103- 
113. 

In April we visited Freiburg again to try and find a house. We found 
one which was already in the process of being built. Since UC paid me 
back the amount accumulated for my insurance policy, roughly £ 4,500, 
the German equivalent, DM 54000, was sufficient to enable us to make a 
down payment; but it was December 1965 before we could move in to 
our house. 

At the end of May, I was informed by Frau Hoffmann that Minister- 
prasident Kiesinger (subsequently the German chancellor in Bonn) had 
signed the document appointing me as ordentlicher Professor auf Le- 
benszeit (for life!) but it was handed to me and came therewith into 
force only on 2 August 1965 when I reported for duty in Freiburg. My 
official connections with UC and London University in general had come 
to an end when on 21 April 1965 I sent my letter of resignation to the 
Provost and the Principal respectively. 

I cannot end this English chapter in my (conscious) life - in contrast 
of course to my unconscious life at the beginning of my existence - 
without devoting a few words to our only child, our son Zoltan, who in 
England - I do not remember at what stage - began to replace his too 
Hungarian first name by Stephe(n). After primary school he was 
admitted to Cardinal Vaughan Catholic Grammar School (Holland 
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Park, London), where he received a good Classics training. After school 
he went up to Cambridge to read Classics; after three years he stayed on 
for a fourth year to get a Diploma of Education. This was in the 
academic year 1964/65. Having had a completely English education - 
untainted by any foreign language (alas, not even Hungarian) - he 
naturally stayed in England, and soon got a post as a master of Classics 
in Highgate Public School. After nearly twenty years he moved to Hemel 
Hempstead to become Deputy Headmaster there; in 1983 he moved 
back to London to take up the post of Headmaster at Finchley Catholic 
High School, where he still pursues his various plans with undiminished 
vigour. 


IV 

We had hardly arrived in Freiburg when I began to reform the sorely 
neglected library of the Institute, ordering books and periodicals in great 
quantities. But in September ( 13.-17.) the 3rd Fachtagung of the Indo- 
germanische Gesellschaft took place in Munster, for which I offered a 
paper on The alleged IE *sor- ’woman’, see Kratylos 11, 1967, 206-21 = 
Sz 1987, 107f. The main point of this important paper was that the 
alleged Hittite sara- "woman", which was on discovery connected with IE 
*sor- in, e.g., IE *swe-sor- "sister" (= ’own woman’?), was a fiction, the 
true Hittite form was asar- ’woman’ attested by Luwian asr-uli- 
"feminine", see Sz 20,1989, fn. 222. 

Since, as mentioned already, Western universities have the institution 
of inaugural lectures, in Freiburg I had to conform to this custom once 
more. Accordingly, on 25 Nov 1966 I spoke on a topic which I hoped 
would be found of more general interest. The paper was of course deli¬ 
vered in German and its title was Das Indogennanische in neuer Sicht\ 
but the published version was in English and acquired the perhaps more 
eye-catching title The New Look of Indo-European - Reconstmction and 
Typology (Sz 73,1967). But it must be noted, first of all, that, as it stands, 
the title is somewhat misleading. The paper does not deal with all fields 
of IE structure but only with phonology. Still, in this particular area I ho¬ 
ped to have established several important, and new, facts. 
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The (then) customary reconstruction of (or the reduction of the vowel 
system to) one single vowel is not reconcilable with the facts underlying 
our reconstructive efforts, and is also contradicted by typological obser¬ 
vations; we need the full complement of five vowels. Further, the fact 
that there are aspirated stops demands the existence of a phoneme /h/ 
in IE, and that can only be the phoneme that has turned up in Hittite as 
h, i.e. the so-called laryngeal. Thus we come to the slightly paradoxical 
conclusion that, since we must in any case reconstruct five vowels, both 
short and long, the laryngeal is needed not so much for the long vowels 
(i.e. for e = e + h, etc.), but primarily for the aspirated stops bh, dh, etc. 
As to the number of such phonemes, the assumption for IE of more than 
one laryngeal, mostly three, rests on no good evidence. Finally, the exi¬ 
stence in Hittite of initial ha side by side with a- proves that the general 
view that all IE forms with apparently vocalic initial originally had a la¬ 
ryngeal before that vowel is not tenable: there were also forms with pure 
vocalic anlaut. Equally untenable is the also fairly general assumption 
that all roots had an internal e\ there were also roots with a and o, as also 
with e +h, etc., and e,a,d. 

The most revolutionary feature of the new look is that there is only 
one laryngeal which is simply the glottal fricative; see for the most recent 
exposition of the whole theory Sz 21, 1991, 127-137, 141-148; This is also 
the most vulnerable, but just as often ignored point of the old theory; for 
some of the polemics, see Sz 131, 1985, and the review article Sz 146, 
1990, on The New Sound of Indo-European. 

The following year was punctuated, in my personal life, by two major 
events of an external kind - as I would classify them. At the beginning of 
the year (24-31 Jan 1967) my very good friend Oleg Nikolajevic Tru- 
bacev, the leading etymologist in the Soviet Union, organized the first 
Etymological Symposium in Moscow. The majority of the participants 
were of course Soviet scholars, but of the roughly 40 members in atten¬ 
dance some ten had come from abroad, among them my old friend Geza 
Barczi from Budapest (see Sz 69, 1967). The program was arduous: in 
the morning there were sessions from 10 a.m. till 13.30 or 14.30 p.m., in 
the afternoon from 16.00 to 20.00. With such a tight timetable there was 
of course no chance of seeing much of Moscow or any other part of the 
country. The only exception was the Sunday in the middle of the confe¬ 
rence (28 Jan) when we visited the famous monastery of Zagorsk. One 
cultural event was Swanlake the previous evening in the Dvorec 
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( = Castle) Theatre in the Kremlin - a beautiful and memorable perfor¬ 
mance. 

The papers were mostly published in a special volume of Etimologija 
(for 1967); a few, among them Barczi’s, Truba£ev’s and mine in the Vo- 
prosy Jazykoznanija (1967/4). I tried to apply the general principles of 
etymological research presented to the Innsbruck conference in 1961 
(see above) to Slavic problems. Among the more interesting items 
discussed is the equation Slav radi "for the sake of 1 = Old Pers. radiy 
which for the first time are shown to represent the instrumental of an i- 
stem radi-, i.e. radi , probably derived from *wradli-i-\ the new and 
exciting discovery that OCS skovrada and Russ. Skovoroda have nothing 
to do with OHG scart-isan "Tiegel, Pfanne" (e.g. Vasmer), but together 
with Arm. skavarak "piatto, catino, scodella", Persian sukora "patina 
testacea seu fictilis" derive from *skavar-id-, all borrowed from Greek 
oicevapiov "small vessel or utensil", and the derivative oicevap-i5-a\ Slav 
modliti "beseech, pray", analyzed in close agreement with Gmc .*mapljan, 
etc. It is of course always difficult, even invidious, to assess one’s own 
product; I am therefore happy to have learnt from my sister during my 
recent visit to Budapest that Bdrczi, whom I had asked to pass on my 
greetings to her, told her on his return from the conference that my 
performance was the highlight of the symposium. Those who do not read 
Russian, may be glad to know that there is an English version of this 
paper, see Sz 71. 

Some experiences of life in the capital bear retelling. The very first 
day at lunchtime we went in a pretty large group to a nearby restaurant. 
On entering we found that the place was pretty full and we had to queue 
up for quite some time. This naturally caused some murmurs but with 
excellent results: from the next day on we had our meals in a huge room 
upstairs with extra service thrown in. Another experience of a similar 
kind was due to the fact that I still managed to retain certain habits ac¬ 
quired in England; after all I had been away from England for not much 
more than a year and a half. I mean of course the coffee around eleven, 
and the afternoon tea. So the working day had hardly started on our first 
day when I was already feeling the need of a coffee - and said so; much 
the same thing happened in the afternoon. It became obvious that no 
industrious Soviet citizen had ever harboured such wishes which could 
only lead to undesirable interruptions of the prescribed work program. 
Nevertheless, the moment our hosts noticed that we missed some tiny 
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part of our daily routine, they went out of their way to comply with our 
wishes. Accordingly, from the next day on we had both coffee and tea. 

An even more amazing instance of the lengths, to which Russian ho¬ 
spitality could go, occurred the next morning. We, at least some of us, 
were accommodated in a hotel (VarSava) quite some distance from the 
Volkhonka Street where the Institute of Russian Language is and where 
our meetings took place. I, the uncorrigible capitalist from the West, 
could naturally not conceal my sorrow that I did not have my car with 
me. The unexpected consequence of this (truly harmless) remark was 
that next morning I was informed that a car was waiting for me down¬ 
stairs and would be at my service for the duration of the conference. 
Since the car was a Volga, seating at least four people, I took advantage 
of this heaven-sent boon and accommodated my friend Barczi, who was 
some twenty years older than I and much more in need of a car, and we 
took his companion, Lajos Kiss, as well; Barczi died in 1975, but Kiss, as 
I could see last March, is still very much alive and active in onomastics. 

At the end of January the conference also drew to a close. My wife 
and I had planned to stop at Leningrad and look at the town and the 
Hermitage. Russian hospitality made our short stay most enjoyable: the 
Academy put a car at our disposal which made sightseeing much more 
effective and pleasurable. The town, and especially its Italianate central 
part, looked most impressive and agreeable; the Hermitage with its rich 
collections does not need our praise. We then flew on to Helsinki where 
we met an old friend, the Grecian Holger Thesleff, and the Akkadian 
scholar Armas Salonen also entertained us lavishly. Originally we had 
meant to visit Sweden as well. But in the end we felt so exhausted that we 
abandoned this last lap of our tour and flew to Bale and from there got 
home. Our trip was in the middle of one of the coldest winters, but it was 
a unique and unforgettable experience all the same. 

In the autumn of that year Carlo Gallavotti, the Professor of Greek at 
the University of Rome, organized the First Mycenological Congress in 
Rome (27 Sept - 3 Oct 1967). In my paper Mycenaean: A milestone bet¬ 
ween Indo-European and Historical Greek (Sz 74, 1968) I tried to illu¬ 
strate the transitory stage of Greek revealed in the Mycenaean tablets by 
contrasting the archaisms preserved with the innovations introduced. 

My paper along with numerous other contributions showed how far 
Mycenaean studies had got in the roughly fifteen years that had passed 
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since Ventris’ decipherment of the Linear B script in 1952, first announ¬ 
ced in print under the title Deciphering Europe’s Oldest Script in the BBC 
journal Listener of 10 July 1952. If I may be allowed to recall the begin¬ 
nings of my own involvement, a first exchange of letters with him goes 
back to December 1952, followed by a further batch in August-Septem- 
ber 1953 which led to my inviting him to lunch at UC, at which TBL 
Webster and O. Skutsch were also present. His joining forces with John 
Chadwick (Downing, Cambridge) resulted in the foundation document 
of a new discipline, mycenology (at least in the philological sense): the 
famous paper Evidence for Greek dialect in the Mycenaean archives, pu¬ 
blished in JHS 73, 1953, 84-103. There followed the creation of the Lon¬ 
don Seminar at the very beginning of 1954, which first met at UCL, later 
at the newly founded Institute of Classical Studies of London University 
just across the road; the very first speaker was Ventris who outlined to us 
his decipherment. 

As the Minutes of the Seminar show, I took a fairly active part in the 
work of the Seminar right from the start, especially in the discussions; my 
first comments are reported from March 1954. From the beginning my 
main aim was to exploit the new data for the clarification of various un¬ 
solved problems of the history of Greek, sometimes even of Indo-Eu¬ 
ropean. The first printed attempt to pursue this line was my paper on the 
genitive singular of the Greek masculine a-stems (Sz 43, 1956), followed 
by my widely discussed paper on the origin of Greek nouns in -eus (Sz 
45, 1957), and the shortish paper on the name Lakedaimon (Sz 48, 1959) 
which, I suggested, could now be given an explanation with the help of 
Mycenaean Rakedanor\ of more general import was perhaps, because it 
helped to spread the gospel, my review of Documents in Mycenaean 
Greek (Sz26, 1958), the joint work of Ventris and Chadwick of 1956. 

It is little known, and perhaps deserves to be better known - if only 
because it explains the paucity of my production in the Mycenaean field 
in this period - that during the fifties I was seriously working on a major 
study, for which I had considered the title The impact of Mycenaean on 
the history of Greek. In three sections it was to discuss A. Archaisms 
(PPA in -wos, compar. -yos-, -went-, dual, verb in general, augment, 
athematic contract verbs, labiovelars, s, etc.), B. Innovations ( gen. -do, 
nouns in -eus, type lawdgeta, etc.), C. Special cases (some 10 numbers). 
The typed ms. grew to more than 150 quarto pages. Unfortunately, as the 
years went by, I had to notice that others were just as, if not more, 
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industrious as/than I, and also had the nous to get into print more 
quickly. But I also feel that perhaps the decisive factor that eventually led 
to my giving up this scheme was that from about the mid-fifties I devoted 
most of my free time to another book which got in the end published in 
1960 as my Numerals. Two books at the same time was obviously asking 
for trouble, at least for one. 

But these Mycenaean studies did not get lost altogether. In fact, the 
papers mentioned above already show my decision to use the novelties of 
the planned book for articles. But the publications between 1960 and 
1965 - my Numerals (1960), Lat. hibernus, IE talis. Gothic auhuma, the 
Principles of etym. research, and last but not least Structuralism and sub¬ 
stratum (Sz 49, 51, 54, 56, 59) - also account for the undeniable gap in my 
Mycenaean studies. Conversely, the work invested in Impact also ex¬ 
plains the sudden upsurge in my Mycenaean output from 1966 on when 
due to the fact that Gallavotti launched his very successful Studi Micenei 
ed Egeo-Anatolici in that year I suddenly found a ready market for such 
studies as the fairly lengthy papers on The labiovelars, The -o-/-a -stems, 
The PPA in Mycenaean, The history of Attic ous , and the Rome report 
on Mycenaean: A milestone (Sz 62, 64, 66, 68, 74). One further product 
of the same stable was my contribution to the Mycenaean Symposium 
held as part of the International Congress "Antiquity and the Present" in 
Brno (Briinn), which I delivered on 13 April, 1966, under the title "The 
Mycenaean and the historical Greek comparative and their IE 
background" (see Sz 75,1968). 

k k k 


This is perhaps the right place to insert a brief note about my own 
professional career. As mentioned already, Sol Saporta had invited me in 
1964 for a longer period - altogether some five months - obviously to see 
whether I would fit into his growing Department of Linguistics. For a 
long time there was no further news from Seattle, but in late 1967 I re¬ 
ceived a communication which was practically a firm offer of a Full Pro¬ 
fessorship in his department. My wife and I were of course very much in 
favour since what we had seen of the state of Washington had impressed 
us very favourably. But thinking it over we suddenly realized the ter¬ 
rifying implications of such a move. Our son lived with his growing family 
- there were two children by then, Paul and Michelle - in London. Frei- 
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burg is some one thousand km from London, quite some distance, but 
not daunting for a keen motorist such as myself or my son. In fact ever 
since our move to Freiburg in August 1965 we had seen our son and his 
family regularly two or three times a year, which was not as nice as if we 
had lived just round the corner, but not too bad. But what would happen 
if we decided to move to Seattle? The Eastern border of the USA was 
roughly three thousand miles away. Seattle would have added three thou¬ 
sand more: altogether a distance of six thousand miles from our son in 
London. In view of the travelling expenses alone we would not have been 
able to see him and our grandchildren more than once a year. This was 
enough to put a end to all our dreams of moving to the Pacific. We deci¬ 
ded that, in view also of our age (we were approaching sixty) we had 
better stay put. So we did, and so it came about that down to the present 
day we have not abandoned Old Europe. 

As will have become clear, my relations with my old London colleges 
and friends and colleagues remained, in spite of my departure, very cor¬ 
dial. On our fairly frequent visits we managed to keep our friendships 
and other connections very much alive; in Freiburg we also made some 
new friends, but we were of course at an age when one does not make 
friends so easily as in one’s youth, and the meaning of friendship is also 
rather different from what it was before. 

k k k 

Before turning now to the next major event in my scholarly life, the 
Einfiihrung, I should like to say a few words about two students in Eng¬ 
land whom I managed to get interested in IE studies. The first is Jennifer 
Forster who studied Classics at Westfield (a College of London Univer¬ 
sity in Hampstead) and who in my last two years in London came to UC 
for Comparative Philology, her special subject. She was a very knowled¬ 
geable and industrious Classic, and got a first in her finals which meant 
that she was also offered a research studentship. I persuaded her to 
come to Freiburg in her first year (1965-66) to broaden her command of 
various IE languages and suggested a thesis subject. Back in London she 
carried on her research which in January 1967 resulted in the completed 
typescript of The history of t-stems in Greek-, it earned her the PhD title in 
May that year. She was then made an Assistant Lecturer in Comparative 
Philology at UCL. Unhappily she soon lost her bearings: after only two 
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years in this job she decided to leave the academic world and join an An¬ 
glican Religious Community which she did in October 1969. But her 
restlessness did not end there. In October 1977 she asked me to act as a 
referee concerning her application for a course leading to the Certificate 
of Qualification in Social Work - at Bedford College, my first London 
College! My last evidence of contact with her is a letter from the end of 
1979 when she was still on the course. I seem to recollect that she then 
moved to Canterbury or nearby, but I then definitively lost touch with 
her. She must be approaching fifty now, and so is lost to philology for 
good. What a pity! She had such a promising start. 

The development was just as varied, but more straightforward in the 
case of the second student, Patrick Considine. I met him first in the six¬ 
ties when he was reading Classics at Queen Mary’s, another of the Colle¬ 
ges making up the University of London. But after finals he took a Clas¬ 
sics job in Rhodesia and disappeared from my world. It was a very 
pleasant surprise when in October 1965 (when I was already in Freiburg) 
I received a letter from him stating that he would definitely like to devote 
himself to IE studies, and as a possible way to this end he would apply 
for a research fellowship of the von Humboldt Foundation. To cut a long 
story short, in July 1966 he was informed that he had been awarded a 
fellowship, to start 1 May 1967 ( but in reality 1 March, to allow for a 
two-month German course at the beginning); in the end the fellowship 
was extended to the 30th of June 1969. The project on which he was 
working during this time was a comprehensive treatise on The Iranian 
loanwords in Armenian. In June 1969, when Jennifer had resigned from 
her post, UCL advertised a lectureship in Comparative Philology. Dr 
Considine - he had received his PhD from London early in 1967 with a 
thesis on Divine Wrath written under the supervision of TBL Webster - 
applied rightaway; he got the job in September 1969, but started work in 
autumn 1970 only because he had a prior commitment to study Irish 
(Old and Modern) in Dublin for a year. 

The work on the Iranian loanwords kept growing and the date of 
completion seemed to recede whenever Paddy ventured to make a firm 
promise. To mention just one example, in a letter of 20 May 1974 he 
wrote: "I hope Nemesis won’t overtake me if I say I think I can finish 
Iranian loanwords in Armenian this year". But the plain fact is that this 
magnum opus has still not seen the light of day. Not as if he had been 
idle, on the contrary: the trouble has always been that he has had too 
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many irons in the fire. I will have occasion further on to go into these 
matters as they arose. But I am sure that the book will yet get published. 

★ ic Jc 

And so we come to the Einfiihrung mentioned above. At the begin¬ 
ning of 1965, when I was still in London, I received a letter (dated 25 
Jan) from one of the most distinguished publishing houses of Germany, 
the Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft (henceforth WB) in Darmstadt 
asking whether I would be prepared to write for them a volume on 
Vergleichende Sprachwissenschaft (Einfiihrung in Gegenstand und 
Methode); they did not mean a book that would present the subject, but 
rather a "methodische Einfiihrung, auch eine Heranfiihrung an die Se- 
kundarliteratur und ihre Benutzung' 1 . They were thinking of something 
corresponding to Karl Langosch’s "Lateinisches Mittelalter - Einleitung 
in Sprache und Literatur", published by them in 1963. The book(let) 
should be no more than 80-100 printed pages. It should be a "sachlich 
und bibliographisch geordnete Heranfiihrung an Gegenstand, Methoden 
und Ergebnisse der vergleichenden Sprachwissenschaft". They stressed 
that they were not thinking of a work on Allgemeine Sprachwissenschaft 
(General Linguistics), for which, they thought, Martinet’s Elements was 
excellent; more precisely, "uns geht es um die vergleichende Indogerma- 
nische Sprachwissenschaft: die methodische Feststellung der durch 
Sprachverwandtschaft bedingten Ubereinstimmungen zwischen den in- 
dogermanischen Sprachen, ihre Zuriickfiihrung auf ein alteres Gemein- 
sames, ihre Ableitung aus diesem". And it was stressed once more that 
"uns geht es im Hinblick auf den Bedarf im deutschen Bereich zuvor- 
derst um die historisch-vergleichende indogermanische Sprachwissen¬ 
schaft". They would not have wished to give the impression that German 
university teaching in this field was obsolete; nonetheless, "wir wiirden 
uns doch versprechen, dass ein Buch aus Ihrer Feder zu dem skizzierten 
Thema sehr auffrischend und belebend wirken konnte". 

It hardly needs any profound explanation that the whole tenor of the 
letter was such that it would have been next to impossible to refuse the 
offer. Without thinking out all the implications of what seemed to be a 
fairly clear and acceptable scheme, I stated (letter of 5 March 1965) that 
I would accept the offer, but I could not get started for the next two 
years, obviously because I had already allocated that time to numerous 
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other projects. Their reply of 19 March 1965 indicated acceptance of this 
solution and included two specimen contracts - one to be signed and re¬ 
turned if found in order. It only remained now to sign and return their 
copy of the contract which I did on 5 April 1965; it was also agreed that 
the manuscript was to be delivered by 1 March 1968. As is known, in Au¬ 
gust 1965 I moved to Freiburg. 

Now that everything seemed to be wrapped up satisfactorily, I could, 
or so I thought, conveniently forget about the Einfuhrung, and turn to all 
the other plans I had on my plate. But my conscience obviously would 
not allow me to go into complete hibernation. At least this seems to 
emerge from a note (made from a letter of 17/3/1967, apparently suc¬ 
cessfully mislaid in the meantime), according to which the first major 
part of the book was completed by then - whatever this statement meant 
or concealed. In any case, a letter of 16/2/68 from the WB politely in¬ 
quired whether delivery of the manuscript could be expected by the date 
agreed; and that just a month and a half before the deadline! In my 
prompt reply of 23/2/68 I appealed to their probably "long experience 
with authors who always seem to be reluctant to deliver their ma¬ 
nuscripts at a given date" and (incomprehensibly to me now) promised 
delivery by the end of May 1968! Just as incomprehensibly, but with ex¬ 
quisite politeness their Mr Jurgen Bauer thought that delivery in May in¬ 
stead of March was still quite normal and even ventured to opine that, if 
the manuscript were to be received at the date now envisaged, the book 
could be published in the winter 68/69 ( 27 March 1968). 

In actual fact a disastrous delay occurred almost immediately, and 
that for two distinct reasons. On 8 May 1968 I had to report that "only 
about two thirds of the manuscript were ready", but still expressed the 
(incredibly sanguine) hope that there "might be a delay of a month or 
two" only! But this state of affairs entailed a further difficulty. According 
to my calculations the two thirds completed would in WB format amount 
to roughly 100 printed pages, and so the whole book would be about 150 
pages, in contrast to the 80-100 pages originally contemplated. Would 
this size be acceptable? Then I continued: "I should appreciate it if you 
could give me an early reply. Without wishing to boast I can say that 
there is nothing comparable to my book on the German market today, 
nor in any other country, and I think there is a market for it". 
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I cannot of course say whether it was the last few words that tipped 
the balance, as it would seem in retrospect. In fact, after six weeks I still 
had no reply. In my temerity I penned on 19 June a further letter in 
which, after complaining about their behaviour I wrote in conclusion: "In 
any case, I do not wish to wait for Godot any longer. If I do not receive 
your reply by 1 July, 1968,1 take it that you are not interested in my book 
and wish to regard our contract as annulled". As a result (I think), I re¬ 
ceived their letter of 4 July 1968 in which they agreed to the increase of 
the volume to 150 printed pages, and also enlightened me that "solch ein- 
seitige Auflosung unseres Vertrages juristisch nicht haltbar ist"; in the 
end they hoped that I would show them the same patience as they had 
shown me so far. In a letter of 19 July I continued to vent my anger on 
the WB and even accused poor Mr Bauer of having "a completely legali¬ 
stic mind which is not quite the right thing for dealing with rather touchy 
scholars". But I also added that there would now be a further delay be¬ 
cause I had been "ill nearly a month in May-June, I had spontaneous 
pneumo-thorax". On 23 August the WB again wrote expressing anxiety at 
having had no news from me and hoping that they would get the ma¬ 
nuscript by the middle or, at the latest, the end of September. But it was 
only after a further request (of 18 October) for information that I answe¬ 
red on 20 October offering first my apologies for the long silence - due 
mainly to my wish to avoid giving dates which I then could not keep - and 
stating that the manuscript was nearing completion: it would - deo 
volente - be completed by the end of October, but it would still have to 
be typed up so that they should not reckon with delivery before the 
middle of November. 

All this might seem to be an incredible tale - for an outsider . But it is 
also an instructive story for would-be authors who embark on their work 
and imagine that they can offer dependable delivery dates to their pres¬ 
sing publishers. To conclude this tale of horrors: the manuscript was fi¬ 
nished on 9 December 1968, and was received by the WB on 14 De¬ 
cember. But in spite of the numerous urgings it was only four and a half 
months later that in his letter of 22 April 1969 Mr Bauer could report 
that he had looked through the manuscript. His final verdict was very 
flattering and should therefore not be suppressed. Having been through 
it, he said: "Ich kann dazu nur noch eines sagen: Ich gratuliere Ihnen, 
soweit Sie dies erlaiiben, zu Ihrem Manuskript, und ganz besonders uns 
selbst, daB wir es verlegen diirfen". The various difficulties which then 
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arose in producing the book - at one stage for instance some types had to 
be ordered from London of ail places and took very long in coming - ac¬ 
count for the otherwise unaccountable fact that the book was published 
late in 1970; I received my own copy on 1 October 1970. 

One peculiarity of the book must be mentioned rightaway. That is its 
size. We have seen that originally no more than 80-100 printed pages 
were planned. In May-July 1968 it became clear that at least 150 pages 
would be needed; which was then agreed. However, in the end, when the 
book finally appeared, it had XIV+311 pages. I cannot find any trace of 
any correspondence concerning this increase - it is three times the size 
originally envisaged - so that I am driven to the conclusion that after the 
approval of the 150 pages I decided to just push ahead and damn the 
consequences; the WB would in the end not refuse to publish a good 
book. I fondly hope that this is what actually happened, but the archives 
will perhaps reveal a different story. 

Having qualified the book as good, I should perhaps mention that of 
the 15 reviews known to me not all were of this view; on the whole they 
agreed with this assessment, but one or two got lost in enumerating the 
numerous mistakes of (not) using commas or full stops etc. I derived 
great pleasure from the views of friends to whom I managed to send 
compliment copies (which will, I hope, not be held against them); I had 
favourable comments from, e.g., Messing, Anna Morpurgo Davies, Ant- 
tila, Strunk, Panagl, P. Kiparsky ("I think that this is a marvellous book"), 
H. Andersen ("That’s an admirable book, I think”). I cherish particularly 
the unsolicited testimony intimated recently by Dr. Eva Tichy, a former 
student of Professor Karl Hoffmann of Erlangen, and now Privatdozent 
at the University of Marburg. Some time ago she was informed by her 
university that some students were anxious to get an introductory course 
on IE linguistics, and asked whether she would do it. Naturally she was 
glad to do it and decided to take my Einfuhrung as a text-book. The 
students were asked to prepare every week about twenty pages, which at 
the next session were discussed in detail with special reference to questi¬ 
ons of method. When a few months ago she came to our seminar to take 
part in the celebrations organized by a friend she sought me out (hence 
the unsolicited above) and told me how good she (and the students ) had 
found the book on closer inspection. I have retailed this story because 
authors very seldom get first-hand information about how their work im¬ 
presses the user. 
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That the book is good is probably shown by the fact that it has gone 
through several editions, and has been translated into Spanish (1978), 
Russian (1980), and Italian (1985). The reader might well ask now how it 
has come about that there is no English translation of the book. The 
explanation requires a longer tale. 

As far back as 1955, that is to say fairly early in my English career, 
Eric Partridge, author of "Origins - An etymological Dictionary of Mo¬ 
dern English", and of several books on slang, etc., started pressurizing 
me to sign a contract on a book for the Language Library of Andr6 
Deutsch - incidentally Deutsch was also a product of the Madach gimna- 
zium in Budapest (see above). First, prompted by a public lecture I had 
given at UCL, it was to have been on Linguistic Taboo, then on Etymo¬ 
logy, finally, in 1958, it emerged as a book to be entitled Introduction to 
IE Philology. Over the years I worked quite strenuously on this book, but 
not decisively enough. I still have 346 typewritten quarto pages to show 
for my efforts: 168 pages deal with a thorough survey of the IE lan¬ 
guages, 169-346 with phonology. In retrospect the continuous excuses 
and extensions of delivery dates make painful reading but they went on 
well into 1978 when the dream seems to have been given up by both par¬ 
ties. But in the early seventies there were still great hopes that my Eng¬ 
lish Introduction - much more elaborate and comprehensive than the 
Einfiihrung - would one day materialize. 

In these circumstances it came as a nasty jolt when early in March 
1972 a letter of the WB informed me that a Dr. Eugene E. Flajser, a re¬ 
gistered civil engineer of Piedmont, California, had offered to produce 
an English translation of my Einfiihrung; in support of his offer he refer¬ 
red to Dr. Madison Beeler, Professor at the University of California in 
Berkeley, who "halt das Buch fiir ein hervorragendes Lehrmittel auf dem 
Gebiete der vergleichenden indo-europaischen Linguistik und empfiehlt 
es alien seinen Studenten". Whereupon I wrote to Prof. Beeler (3.3.72) 
and explained that, as stated in the Einfiihrung (p. 12), I was working on 
an Introduction to IE philology, and was rash enough to say: "It can 
hardly be expected this year but it will certainly be published next year, in 
England ... The English book will have a full survey of the IE languages 
(about 100 pages in print), syntax, groupings, etc., and a history of IE 
studies (an abridged version of my contribution to CTL 9)". 
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In the end this attempt to produce an English translation of the Ein¬ 
fuhrung petered out. But after nearly twenty years there are again plans 
for an English translation, this time perhaps more successful; if so, the 
translation will be due to my old friend, Professor David M. Jones, now 
in retirement in Penzance. 

I may now be allowed to continue with the further fate of the 
Einfuhrung. It apparently satisfied a need felt by students and teachers, 
for in the late seventies it looked as if the first edition would be sold out 
pretty soon. But, to avoid an increase in price, alterations in the 2nd 
edition of 1980 were confined to eliminating typing errors and 
introducing some smallish changes in the text. But when, after another 
decade, a new edition became necessary, I thought that the time had 
come for bringing the work up to date, and the WB gladly agreed. As a 
result the references were thoroughly overhauled, and the text was also 
changed, mostly to a minor extent, but sometimes quite considerably; in 
the end the 3rd (vollstandig neu bearbeitete) edition of 1989 had grown 
from XIV + 311 pages to XXVI + 370 pages, an increase of well over 20%, 
for which author and user must both be grateful to the WB. On 8 April 
1991 I received the 4th revised edition which was again confined to the 
elimination of some three pages of typing errors and to some very 
modest additions; the book itself gives 1990 as the date of publication but 
this is not quite correct. In any case, it is very likely that the book will, if 
at all, be ushered into the next millennium in this form. 

Before ending the tale about my Einfuhrung, I should like to add a 
few words about what it covers. After a brief general Introduction on the 
beginnings of the discipline and a brief survey of general principles (1- 
36), there follows a fairly comprehensive treatment of Phonology, Mor- 
phonology, and Morphology of the IE languages. In the very first sen¬ 
tence of the Preface to the 1st edition it is stated that the book was 
meant by the publishers to be an Introduction to IE linguistics; this can 
also be seen from the passages quoted in extenso above. In view of the 
size eventually permitted it was obvious that, if matters were to be 
discussed in satisfactory detail, only phonology and morphology (with 
morphonology) could be presented. Since these facts were clearly stated, 

I find it hard to understand why some scholars, especially W.P. Lehmann 
of Austin, Texas, find it necessary to complain repeatedly that the book is 
not about general linguistics, and that it does not deal with syntax. But it 
does not deal with the lexicon, with linguistic palaeontology, or with the 
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history of linguistics either, and the explanation for a benevolent reader 
lies in the Latin saw: sunt certi denique fines. 

In the late sixties I decided to lecture on the history of linguistics, es¬ 
pecially in our century. The result was a book: Richtungen der modemen 
Sprachwissenschaft I, published in 1971. It devotes a very detailed section 
to Saussure, another to the Prague school, especially Trubetzkoy and Ja- 
kobson, a third to the Copenhagen school, especially Hjelmslev, and a 
fourth to American linguistics, paying special attention to Sapir and 
Bloomfield. This volume covers the period 1916-1950. It was followed 
more than a decade later by vol. II: Die funfziger Jahre 1950-1960 (1982, 
actually end of January 1983), more than twice the size of the preceding 
volume (148: XIV + 318 pages). It presents Linguistics in the Soviet 
Union, Linguistics in America II, Prague phonology at Harvard and 
MIT, Historical and comparative linguistics in the USA (including glot- 
tochronology and Whorfianism), Historico-comparative linguistics in Eu¬ 
rope, General Linguistics in France (Martinet, Tesniere, Guillaume), in 
England (mainly Firth, also Ullmann), and in Germany (Weisgerber, 
Gipper, Glinz, Coseriu). A Spanish translation of vol. I appeared in Ma¬ 
drid in 1979 under the title Direcciones de la lingiilstica modema /; of vol. 
II in 1986. 

Even before the Einfiihrung and the Richtungen, a short Methodology 
of genetic linguistics had been published in 1968 by the Munich publishers 
Oldenburg in a volume entitled Methoden der Sprachwissenschaft (Sz 78, 
pp. 3-38). One interesting feature of this small opusculum is that its sur¬ 
vey includes, in addition to phonology and morphology, sections on syn¬ 
tax^), the lexicon, and linguistic groups. 

My contribution to what had been planned as a Festschrift for W. 
Brandenstein, but turned into a Gedenkschrift (Sz 79, 1968, 139-157), 
entitled "The Attic »Riickverwandlung«, or: Atomism and Structuralism 
in action", shows already in its title the two principles which had been in 
the forefront of my work ever since my London inaugural lecture in 1961. 
Structuralist considerations help to establish as a certainty that a develo¬ 
ped in Ionic-Attic into fronted long a which before vowels was shortened 
to (i.e. fell together with) e, and in Attic after e, i, r was "reversed" to a 
(cf nea, argura, etc.). The appendix deserves to be mentioned separately 
because the title does not suggest anything of its content. In it, it is shown 
that the name of the Ionians was originally a Luwian formation Ia-wani- 
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"inhabitant of la", denoting the inhabitants of la, a part of Cyprus; this 
name was later adopted by the Mycenaean settlers, and then spread to 
the Greeks of Asia Minor, first in the South, later also in the West. 

In 1969 my contribution to the Altheim Festschrift, entitled Si paren- 
tem puer uerberit, ast olle plorassit, clarified the two verbal forms of the 
title (Sz 82). The first, usually explained as a present subjunctive uerberet 
(changed to -if?) is in fact a perfect subjunctive uerberit from the old ba¬ 
sic verb *uerbo (cf. uerto/ uerterit), see now Leumann z 574; Lat. uerbo is 
identical with Germanic werpan, originally "twist, twine, turn", secon¬ 
darily "throw, hit, strike" (German werfen). The second, ploro, which ori¬ 
ginally meant "to shout (for help)", can be shown (see the passages quo¬ 
ted p. 185) to represent pro orare "to shout pro", i.e. "(come) forward". 

Another paper of 1969 discussed some Unorthodox views of tense and 
aspect, mainly in the works of Galton, Weinrich, and J. MacLellan (Sz 
83). As stated on the last page: "Recent research seems to converge on 
one essential position - that of all IE languages only Slavic has a clearly 
definable aspect. Even that is clearly seen to be a purely Slavic develop¬ 
ment. We cannot therefore assume a continuation of a pre-existent IE 
aspect-system. This throws very grave doubts on current assumptions 
about certain features of the Greek verbal system reflecting an IE he¬ 
ritage... General linguists will do well to heed these new developments 
and avoid introducing into their discussion concepts which, though widely 
used in IE linguistics, and perhaps elsewhere, are ever more drained of 
any useful content". This paper was exploited for the discussion of aspect 
in the Einfiihrung; the discussion was later resumed in a paper of 1987 
(Sz 140), and introduced in Einf^, as will be seen further down. 

A contribution to the Stang Festschrift of 1970 (Sz 88) on the IE word 
for heart led to the conclusion that the basic verb meant "to jump", and 
the word described the heart as "the jumper, the leaper"; the original 
meaning of the name of a part of the body was identified here for the 
first time. 

One of the better known ethnic names of Ancient Italy was the sub¬ 
ject of my contribution to the Harry Meier Festschrift of 1971.1 tried to 
show that Picentes did not denote the inhabitants of the Eastern province 
of Picenum as "young woodpeckers" or "worshippers of the god Picus" or 
sim., but simply as the inhabitants of Picenum, i.e. derived from synco¬ 
pated Picen(e)t-es (see Sz90). 
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The discovery in April 1971 by Dr. Franz Haffner, diocesan archivist 
in the Cathedral of Speyer, of a manuscript page of the famous Codex 
Argenteus which contained the lost end of the Gospel of St. Mark (Ch. 
16, w. 12-18) prompted my linguistic treatment of this new, twenty line 
long fragment of the Gothic Bible, which was within a year published in 
Language (see Sz 91). Apart from minor points (note, e.g., waunnans , p. 
4), there was one major novelty in the new text: the word farwa in the 
phrase in anparamma farwa, translating en heterai morphei of the Greek 
original (= in alia effigie of the Vulgate, and corresponding to in another 
form in the Authorized Version), appeared here for the first time in 
Gothic. It had of course been known from OHG far(a)wa "Aussehen, 
Farbe", modern Farbe. The appearance of the Gothic form, with its clear 
meaning "form, shape", revealed that the favourite derivation of the 
completely isolated German word from a Germanic adjective farwa- 
"coloured", IE root perk- "to speckle, dapple", could now be ruled out on 
semantic grounds, while other explanations broke down on phonetic 
difficulties. Since for "form, shape" there existed a well-established IE 
word k w erp-, represented by, e.g., Lat. corpus (original s-stem k w erpos ), 
it seemed clear that the Germanic form was to be traced to k w orp6-, 
from which farhwa- arose by metathesis and farwa- after the operation of 
Verner’s law. 

As mentioned above, a first Mycenaean period in my London years, 
roughly 1954-1959, was followed by a clear break until, already in Frei¬ 
burg, a new upsurge of my Mycenaean studies, between 1966-1968, re¬ 
sulted in six publications. After a shorter break a further Mycenaean 
study followed which goes back to December 1969 but was only publi¬ 
shed in 1972 (Sz 93). It was a very nice example of my attempts to 
connect and exploit the Mycenaean evidence for the clarification of 
problems of historical Greek. This contribution to the 5th Mycenaean 
Colloquium held in Salamanca in 1970 dealt with "The agent noun types 
lawagetas and lawagos". The problem was that Mycenaean presented 
the type lawagetas while the IE evidence left no doubt that the original 
type was lawagos which however first appears in historical Greek: an 
almost unbelievable and unexplainable reversal of the IE sequence. But 
the Mycenaean situation is easily explained when we realize that the 
Mycenaean expressions are remodelled after a small group of words 
which had the ending -etas. The chronological oddity simply means that 
the original type, apart from remodelled courtly terms, continued in use 
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and re-emerged, so to speak, after the break-down of the Mycenaean 
states. But the weak body of the -agos type eventually, most likely from 
the 5th century on, was gradually replaced by a more satisfactory type 
-agdgos. But in one particular semantic field - shipping terminology - 
the new type in -agdgos was curiously enough ousted by the old type in - 
agos which then proved pretty productive. The Mycenaean evidence was 
decisive in allowing us to see the real course of events. 

The same year brought a further major study when I was invited to 
contribute an essay on Comparative Linguistics to vol. IX of Scbeok’s 
grand series CTL which was to deal with Linguistics in Western Europe. 
In print it grew to 77 pages (Sz 94, 119-195) which, if we accept the defi¬ 
nition of the Bibliographie Linguistique that anything over 50 pages is a 
book, shows its "extrinsic" worth at least; I can only regret that, unlike the 
section on Greek by Householder & Nagy in the same volume, mine did 
not get published separately in book-form. The essay is in essence a 
historical survey of studies from roughly 1916, and covers the following 
fields: phonology, morphonology, morphology, syntax, the lexicon, the 
fragmentary IE languages, groupings and subgroupings, and aspects of 
reconstruction: homeland - culture - poetic language. 

The observation over many years of what seemed to me a not quite 
truthful assessment of the history of the laryngeal theory led to my 1973 
paper (Sz 95) in the BSL (translated into French by M. Lejeune), La 
theorie des laryngales de Saussure a Kurytowicz et a Benveniste - Essai de 
devaluation. The main result (incorporated in Einf.^, p. 130) is that 
although Saussure is the architect of the modern views on the IE vowel 
system and the vowel alternations (ablaut), historical veracity demands 
that we acknowledge that the true begetter and real founder of the laryn¬ 
geal theory is the Danish scholar Moller. The merit of having developed 
and systematized the theory goes to Cuny. The final triumph of the 
theory was brought about by Kurylowicz who not only proved the theory 
by adducing incontrovertible evidence from Hittite but also investigated 
the manifold consequences of the theory. It was at this stage that, in spite 
of the various difficulties concerning the number and properties of the 
laryngeals, the theory, with three laryngeals, entered on its triumphal 
march in Benveniste’s Origines of 1935. The reader might like to know 
what M. Mayrhofer had to say about my paper in a note of 14.4.1980: 
"Mit dem Ausdruck aufrichtiger Bewunderung [his underlining] fur Ihren 
Aufsatz fiber die Geschichte der Laryngaltheorie von 1973, den ich kfirz- 
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lich fur eine eigene Arbeit bis ins Kleinste ausgewertet habe! Eine wirk- 
liche Meister-Arbeit!" 

Another paper of the same year, entitled Marked-Unmarked and a 
problem of Latin diachrony , started from a well-known fact, i.e. that early 
Latin inscriptions present such forms as VHEVHAKED = fefaked 
"fecit" (Praeneste, Helbig fecit?), ESED = erit, KAPIAD = capiat, SIED 
= siet, FECED = fecit, in which final -d represents an earlier -f; such voi¬ 
cing is also seen in sub from IE s-up, neg-otium from nek-, etc. Final 
voicing is also found in Germanic and Celtic, probably also in Aryan and 
Slavic. These facts pose a major problem for the phonologist, for they 
are at variance with a more general rule, i.e. that in word-final position 
voiced sounds are devoiced, cf. German Band = -t, etc. The interpreta¬ 
tion of this hitherto neglected rule of final voicing is impossible both 
within the bounds of Prague phonology and the current framework of the 
markedness theory of transformational grammar. But if we accept Tru¬ 
betzkoy’s neutralization theory, it becomes clear that not voice, but only 
tenseness can enter into the problem at issue. Since the current theory of 
transformational phonology not only fails to notice but positively exclu¬ 
des the possibility of such a rule, this result means an important addition 
to phonological theory. This also shows the heuristic value of the paper: 
since the rule of final voicing has been established for several dead lan¬ 
guages but only one living language (Lifu), research should be conducted 
in order to find out whether or not this rule exists in other parts of the 
world. - Thanks to a note received from Martty Nyman/Helsinki 
(31.1.1978) we may now perhaps add that according to Marcia Steyaert 
(see D.A. Dinnsen, Current approaches to phonological theory, 1979, 67) 
in the Siouan language of Dakota "wordfinally stops are voiced" (but 
"fricatives are voiceless"!). Moreover, according to Lightner, Fs. Kahane, 
1973, 551, voicing of word-final consonants occurs in Winnebago also. 

In a further paper of 1973, but published in 1974,1 tried to reopen the 
old question about oriental imports in the Greek lexicon. In a brief first 
section this study, The origins of the Greek lexicon: Ex oriente lux, showed 
that the possibilities of IE explanations had not been completely exhau¬ 
sted as yet, and went on to explain Dionysos, in accordance with its mea¬ 
ning, as Diwos-sunus "son of Zeus", which by metathesis became Diwos- 
nusus, and this by vowel-dissimilation Diwos-nusos, the form that un¬ 
derlies all historical forms; to show that balaneion was nothing more my¬ 
sterious than a derivative of g w arana, Mycenaean qerana "jug, ewer", 
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from which hot or cold water was poured over the bathers, so that those 
who handled the vessels were the balane (w)es, and the place the ba- 
laneion ; and to repeat my earlier discovery that blepd "look, cast an eye" 
was a back-formation from (para-)blops, a compound of g w el- "throw, 
cast" {baud') and ok w - "eye", etc. 

But the main part of the paper was devoted to borrowings from the 
East and the South-East, i.e. to loanwords from three main sources: Se¬ 
mitic, Anatolian, and Iranian. For Semitic I adduced, amongst other 
things, plinthos "brick" from Sem. libintu "brick"; sagene "large drag-net" 
(down to Engl, seine), cf. Akkad. Sikinnu "large net with floats and 
weights"; the nautical term lembos "a ship’s cock-boat, fishing boat" 
which is not from an Illyrian lengphos "light", but from Sem. (e)lemb-, 
well known from Akkad, eleppu "river-boat, sea-going vessel, fishing 
boat"; apene "four-wheeled wagon", from Sem. ’apdn "wheel"; gryps 
"griffin" from Sem. k e rub (Engl, cherub); agape "love", cf. Hebrew 
’ah a bd "love"; lykabas "a period of time of unknown length but certainly 
not a long period", cf. Ugaritic nqpt "Kreislauf (der Feste), Jahr", Hebr. 
t e qufah "circuit of the sun, course of time, turn of the year", the imme¬ 
diate source of the Greek word being nukabatt- (from nqpt) resolved into 
nukabant-, and then dissimilated to lukabant-. 

For Anatolian we may quote the important term kiianos "dark-blue 
enamel, lapis lazuli", cf. Hitt, kuwannan- "lapis lazuli, copper" ; kwnba- 
khos "helmet (or part of it)" resolved from knbbah-, cf. Hitt, knpahi- 
"head-dress, cap", Hebr. koba' "helmet"; the name of the Ionians, 
Yawana-, discussed above; Asklepids from assuld-piya "health-giver". 

In a few cases it cannot be determined whether the Eastern loan 
came directly from Semitic or through Anatolian mediation. Such instan¬ 
ces of Semitic loans via Anatolian are klbdelos "fraudulent, deceitful; 
adulterated, base" which (seen already by de Lagarde) is connected with 
Aramaic kdb "lie, deceive", kidbah "lie (noun), lying word", so that Greek 
kibd- is by metathesis from kidb-\ also semidalis "wheaten flour". Both 
words reveal through their suffix -all-, -dlo- that they came from 
Anatolia. 

For Iranian as a source we may quote angopenia which has nothing to 
do with angos "vessel" but is the Iranian word angu-pen. The Persian for 
mercenaries, kardakes, is now known in its Middle Persian form kardag. 
The late klibanarios "armoured cavalryman" is borrowed from Latin 
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clibanarius but this is not from "oven" but from Middle Persian griban 
"coat of mail", originally griva-pcina- "neck-protector". The word kan- 
dutdnes, which came to light in Menander’s Sikuonios, and was formerly 
only known from lexicographers, is in toto Iranian; its first part is kandus 
"the Median double or upper garment with sleeves", well-known as a 
loanword, and the second the noun dana- "receptacle", so that kandu- 
dana- was "holder for kandus". 

These three papers I was also able to present to wider audiences 
owing to various invitations in early 1973. Prof. K. Strunk invited me to 
give a lecture on the Laryngeal Theory at Saarbrucken on 25.1.73, and 
Prof. Anna M. Davies on 20 Feb. in Oxford. At the invitation of the Clas¬ 
sics Board of London University I presented all three papers in a course 
of three lectures on 21-23 February 1973. On 27.2.73 my friend John 
Chadwick made it possible for me to speak on The origins of the Greek 
lexicon at Cambridge, and for 1-2 March 1973 my friend Ian Campbell, 
at the time still flourishing at Edinburgh, invited me to lecture to his 
students on The origins... and Marked-unmarked. 

1974 was an annus mirabilis for me personally and professionally. It 
started off with a paper on Greek polus and pollds: it was sent off on 
20.2.74 and owing to the perceptiveness of Erich Hofmann it was publi¬ 
shed in the KZ (as it then was) on 15.7.1974. (Under the new regime of 
the HS such a feat is no longer possible: in the name of complete de¬ 
mocracy the slogan is "first come first served".) If I may take this 
opportunity of citing one of the great figures in the recent history of IE 
studies, in a letter of 3. Aug 1974 Manu Leumann kindly found the fol¬ 
lowing words to thank me: "ich lese Ihre Aufsatze inmier mit groBem 
Interesse und mit Spannung. Ihr po//o-Artikel lost endlich ein Problem, 
dessen Losung man ja inmier auf der falschen Seite (in friiher Vorge- 
schichte und mit Kunstgriffen) suchte; dass mir Ihr Vorgehen 
(Sammlung der Belege, und daraus: junge einzelsprachliche Entfaltung) 
sowohl sympathisch als auch allein erfolgversprechend erscheint, brau- 
che ich kaum zu sagen". 

The paper redeemed a promise made some ten years earlier when I 
wrote (Syncope 289): I have not "adopted Schwyzer’s favourite explana¬ 
tion of polle - although if it were from polula, the phenomenon could 
only be described as syncope - because I hope to show elsewhere that the 
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historical paradigm continues the inherited inflexion without any intru¬ 
sion from a derivative formation". 

Since the late 19th century a number of scholars had been exercised 
by the unusual coexistence of two stems in one paradigm: polu- and 
polio-. After various attempts to explain the second stem as a derivative 
by assuming polwo, polno-, polyo- (the last was Saussure’s favourite) 
Schulze in 1892 restored the primeval unity of the paradigm by assuming, 
on the model of Skt. puru-/itm. purvT, that polio- was based on a 
feminine polld developed from the regular feminine of polus, i.e. 
polwya/polwyas. But the most widely held modern view was first 
proposed by Thurneysen in 1907, and accepted by Schwyzer in his GG. 
According to the former polio- arose on the model of mega-/megalo-, i.e. 
polu-lo- was simplified to polio-. Schwyzer sought an even closer model 
and suggested that the collocation megas te kai polus led in, for instance, 
the genitive to megalas te kai polewos being transformed to megalas te 
kai polulds. As can be seen the relation of polus and polio- has been 
throughout viewed as a problem of IE, or of Greek prehistory. 

But when one goes into the preconditions of this explanation, one dis¬ 
covers with considerable surprise that the assumed collocation simply 
does not exist. In Herodotus the phrase megas kai pollds does occur 
twice but, quite in agreement with the fact that pollds is in the singular, 
its meaning is not many but mighty. The same applies to the single oc¬ 
currence in Aristophanes’ Birds (488). However the plural phrase polla 
kai megdla, or megdla kai polld occurs frequently in all post-Homeric 
Greek. And if one looks at the frequencies of the various case-forms of 
the adjective, one comes up with the surprising discovery that the form 
polld (acc.pl.ntr., adverb, multiplicative adverb) accounts for more than 
50% of the instances; the percentage is even higher if we take into ac¬ 
count the occurrences of the nom.pl. polld. These facts suggest that the 
introduction of the thematic stem polio- started from the form polld 
which, while not originally a thematic form, came to be interpreted as 
such and eventually led to an (almost) fully-fledged thematic stem polio-. 
This means that the pivotal form of the whole transformation, polld, 
arose from the regular form of the inherited paradigm, i.e. from the 
neuter plural polea (cf. Horn, barea, oksea , etc.). Such forms as Attic 
Borras from Boreas, sterros from stereos, enna- from enea, etc., show that 
polea developed by simple synizesis to polya, later polld, poleon to 
pollon, etc. We now also know that such synizeses were already quite 
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common in Mycenaean, cf. kaza = khaltsa "of bronze" from khalkya, 
earlier khalkea, kazoe = katso(h)es "inferiores" from kakyohes, earlier 
kakiohes, the comparative of kakds, and are therefore not surprising in 
Homer. 

The gradual change from the pure ri-stem polu- to the o-stem pollo- 
began in pre-Homeric times but was not completed everywhere at the 
same pace. In Ionia the end of the road was reached with the 6th cen¬ 
tury; from then on only pollds exists. In Attica, on the other hand, the old 
system tenaciously held its own throughout the classical period. The 
change from polus to pollds, far from being an IE oddity, now stands re¬ 
vealed as a peculiarly Greek phenomenon, based on exclusively Greek 
conditions and tendencies. 

Whether the new explanation will soon supersede the old untenable 
attempts is to my mind rather uncertain. Chantraine’s Etymological Dic¬ 
tionary, which now everybody will start with to begin with, had its Part III 
(letters L-P) published in the same year, and so it refers only to the pro¬ 
mise of Syncope. Whereas I am certain that Chantraine would have given 
supplements at the end of the whole work - had he lived to see its com¬ 
pletion - the epigoni who prepared and published the last volume, un¬ 
fortunately, did not think it their duty to bring its information up to date. 

A second paper, entitled A Gaulish dedicatory formula, fortunately 
escaped this danger of remaining unknown and unread. It was the out¬ 
growth of a seminar on Gaulish inscriptions held in the summer semester 
of 1974; it was written up in the autumn and was published again in the 
KZ, and again with phenomenal speed: I received the offprints on 6 
March 1975. Since Celtic studies are still cultivated in Germany, Celti- 
cists need at least a reading knowledge of German, and regularly look at 
German periodicals on the off-chance of finding something. It so hap¬ 
pened therefore that at the Celtic Colloquium of Bonn held in February 
1976 my paper was already known, see, e.g., the remarks of D. Ellis 
Evans in Indogermanisch und Keltisch, ed. K.H. Schmidt, 1977, 75.82, and 
other reactions now listed in ZCP 44,1991, 304. For the paper see Sz 99. 

The problem dealt with in this paper was posed by the formula found 
in a dozen Gaulish inscriptions of the Narbonensis in which a dedication 
is made to a god and/or a goddess, or to goddesses; if we ignore the 
fairly free word order, the formula contains in scriptio continua the 
following text in Greek letters: 
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(DEDE)BRATOUDEKANTEN, once -M. 

Ever since Stokes’ first edition of 1885-6, the text has been segmented 
as dede bratude and interpreted as "placed by decree", the remainder 
being read as KANTEN(A), and thought to be a neutr.acc.plur. of 
unknown meaning; others later interpreted it as a word for an unknown 
object. Bratude has been mostly taken to contain the postposition -de 
( = Lat. de), and the noun bratu-, known from Old Irish brath, Welsh 
brawd "judgement". 

I found that bratude as "ex iudicio" was most unlikely in a dedication; 
parallel inscriptions in Latin or in the Italic languages pointed rather to 
merito, or to something like Oscan brads = Lat. grads. The upshot of a 
closer examination was in my view that the Gaulish form corresponded 
to Lat. gratus, and the instr. bratu meant "gratefully, in gratitude". Even 
more important was the fact that two inscriptions now showed that the 
form was not bratu-de, but simply bratu, which means that where we have 
bratudekanten, we must segment the form as bratu dekanten, not bratude 
with an unintelligible kanten. And as parallel inscriptions showed, the 
now emerging form dekanten was simply the Gaulish equivalent or rather 
simply a borrowing of Greek dekaten (cf. Old Lat. decumam), and is "the 
tithe". The formula therefore simply meant (see now also ZCP 303-310) 

in gratitude dedicated the tithe. 

By a single, minimal change in the segmentation we have obtained a 
text, which, in contrast to the plain gibberish accepted so far, presents a 
grammatically transparent and in its meaning satisfying statement. 

1975 also saw the publication of my contribution to the Fifth Meeting 
of the Indogermanische Gesellschaft held in Regensburg in September 
1973. Its title was Rekonstrukdon der idg. Flexion - Prinzipien und Pro- 
bleme, see Sz 100. In contrast to a large number of studies published 
between 1967 and 1972, entirely devoted to reconstruction in the field of 
phonology, I wanted on this occasion to present some considerations 
concerned with reconstruction in the field of morphology. My aim was to 
give not so much praescriptive rules (: the researcher has to do this and 
this and...) as rather paradigmatic case studies which might serve as mo¬ 
dels for a method advocated and employed by myself. The principles laid 
down in this paper were, a few years later, repeated in English in my 
contribution to the Hill Festschrift (Sz 112, 1979), but the illustrative 
material was there rather different. From the last footnote I also know 
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that this paper was first given, at the invitation of Professors H-J. Seiler 
and J. Untermann, at Cologne on 30.11.1970, and so had to wait nine 
years - a real case of nonum prernatur in annum. It is perhaps worth 
recalling that both versions insist in their last paragraph that the theses 
formulated can only be regarded as general guidelines. "I do not believe 
that DISCOVERY PROCEDURES, prescribing the researcher’s steps 
down to the last detail, can be worked out, or, if they were worked out, 
that they would be very effective. Scientific work can only be inspired by 
a suitable teacher, it is not something that can be mugged up". 

In February-March 1973, when, like a good travelling salesman, I was 
offering my particular novelties, i.e. the three papers discussed above, 
throughout the breadth and length of England (and the southern tip of 
Scotland), I also had a further arrow in my quiver, entitled The origins of 
Roman drama and Greek tragedy, of particular interest, as can be gathe¬ 
red from the title, to the straight Classic. At the kind invitation of Dr. 
Shirley Barlow, the Euripidean expert, I presented this paper at the Uni¬ 
versity of Kent in Canterbury on 19.2.1973; a few days later, on 26.2.1973, 
I had the privilege of speaking to a distinguished audience at the Institute 
of Classical Studies of the University of London, for which I am still very 
grateful to my dear friend Professor Eric Handley (now Regius Professor 
of Greek at Cambridge), then Director of the Institute. Trying to unravel 
the tangled skein of the early history of dramatic art in Rome, I thought I 
should concentrate on a number of technical terms which were used to 
describe the various parts, aspects and appurtenances of drama, and 
which for obvious reasons must have existed much earlier than 240 B.C. 
The group comprised scaena, persona, ludiiis/ludio, histrio. The first 
term is obviously from Greek skana, Ionic-Attic skene, but its ai is 
puzzling. Despite lengthy disputes to the contrary, it can now be regar¬ 
ded as certain that, as shown by Etruscan Calaina from Greek Galana 
(Ionic Galene ), the Latin word is a Greek loanword which passed 
through Etruscan. The origin of Lat. persona, first simply an actor’s 
mask, is even more complicated. After showing that derivation from an 
Etruscan phersu, ascribed to two masked figures, is unacceptable, I went 
on to prove that persona, of necessity, had to be a reflex of Greek 
prosdpon, and concluded that it was developed from prosop(i)na, again 
shown by the deviations from the Greek prototype to have been media¬ 
ted by Etruscan. The term ludius, variant ludio, could be shown to have 
nothing to do with an alleged Ludius "Etruscan (player)' 1 , nor with 
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Gothic Auto; in view of Livy’s description, he must have been the Etrus¬ 
can dancer who danced to the flute. I suggested therefore that ludius, so 
consistently reported as being of Etruscan origin, was in fact the Greek 
auloidos "flute-player", which in Etruscan appeared as auluite, and was 
taken over into Latin as (d)loide-os, loidios, the source of Plautine 
ludius. Finally, histrio, which cannot possibly have anything to do with 
Hister and allied fantasies, fits with the series luster - histrio - histricus 
into a Greek derivational pattern which is no doubt not just by accident 
evocative of the Greek set his tor - historidn - historikos. The basic mea¬ 
ning of histdr was "knower, witness", the verb historeo meant "know, in¬ 
quire; record, state", hist(o)rio(n) could be either the participle of the 
verb, or a derivative of the basic histor. This explanation would at long 
last supply a rational solution to the coexistence of the two terms ludius - 
histrio : ludius was the "flutist-dancer", histrio was the "reporter", a kind of 
glorified messenger, in accordance with the fact that in Poenulus and 
Captiui the histrio is the prologue-speaker. 

On the strength of these considerations we can divide the develop¬ 
ment of Roman drama into three periods: 

1. pre-scenic period - native 

2. scenic period I: Graeco-Etrusco-Latin 

3. scenic period II: Graeco-Latin. 

Greek drama, the sole fountain-head of European stage-craft, also 
presents a number of unsolved problems, among them the very terms 
tragoidds, tragoidia. I need not repeat here the detailed discussion and 
resulting rejection of the several competing explanations advanced in 
modern scholarship. It will suffice to recall that there is general agree¬ 
ment today that the beginnings of tragedy are to be sought in dance. Lin¬ 
guistically, it is important to note that the repeatedly advanced view that 
tragoidos is revealed by its form as a distinctly Attic coinage, is simply 
not true (cf. p. 325f.); this means that, far from being the product of Attic 
soil, tragoidos may well come from Ionia, and in that case it may have 
come from further inland, e.g. from the Hittites. Over fifty years ago 
Goetze discovered that in Hittite there is a verb tarkuwa(i)- "dance" with 
such derivatives as tark(w)isk- (iterative), tarwiskalas "dancer", cf. Luwian 
tarwali- "dancer". I have therefore suggested that tragoidos was borrowed 
from a member of this group, most likely from the participle tarkuwant-, 
tarkuwand- which developed into targond-, targod- and later on Greek 
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soil into tragoid-. It is of importance that in Hittite documents there is 
also evidence for dramatic performances. 

It is obvious that both lines of my argument, if they should prove to 
be true, would be of the greatest importance for the origins of world 
drama. As far as I can see - but I may have missed lots of things - only 
Konrad H. Kinzl has noticed my paper in his study "Zur Vor- und Friih- 
geschichte der attischen Tragodie", Klio 62, 1980, 177-190, p.180, but wi¬ 
thout making any use of it. 

One further point to be noted perhaps is that although the paper had 
been presented at two British universities early in 1973, it was only pu¬ 
blished at the end of 1975 - obviously due to my dilatoriness. 

1976 also saw the publication of two studies of wider import. One 
discussed the problem of Aryan loanwords in Anatolian (Sz 104). After 
arguing at some length against the apparently fashionable view that there 
are no such borrowings, I proposed two new examples of such a source, 
one (which I still regard as certain) was that the noun sapasallis 
"Wachter" was formed with the Hittite suffix -alii- from the borrowed 
(Iranian?) root-noun spas- "Spaher, Wachter", the other was that the fre¬ 
quent interjection kasa "voild" in my view cannot be from the pronoun 
ka "this" (what would be -sa-1), but is rather borrowed from the 
(Iranian?) imperative kasa "see, void". I hope to return to the latter be¬ 
fore too long (and late). 

The other paper, contributed to the Palmer Festschrift (Sz 105), deals 
with several major problems, e.g. the Latin superlative in -issimus (see 
Einf^. 209), which is traced to a compound with -somo- comparable to, 
e.g., Gothic lustu-sama- "erwiinscht", OHG lust-sam "lieblich, angenehm". 
But the paper also solves (ambulando) a number of old cruces. Thus ae- 
ger is to be traced to aiwo-g w ms "heavy with age, years, sick", and not to 
be equated with Tokh. B aik(a)re, A ekro (still advocated by Lehmann in 
the Risch-Festschrift) because these mean B "empty", A "poor", see Kra- 
tylos 33, 1988, 32f.; bruma derives from breuisoma (not breuima ), which 
via syncopated breusomd developed into brouruma, and later brumma, 
and by haplology finally became bruma ; mediocris is not with Sommer 
(1900) from medi-ocris (much earlier, see Brugmann, Fs. Stokes, 1900, 
31: "die alte, ich weiss nicht von wem herriihrende Etymologie mittlere 
(halbe) Hohe habend"), but from medio-teros/-ten , changed from the 
syncopated mediotris to -cr-\ and last but not least plenque is not from 
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plems sim., but from the true comparative pie-y os-, e.g .ple-yes-a > plera 
etc., transformed to an o-stem. 

Considering that my tempo of work has slowed down very much lat¬ 
terly, the fact that my paper on Sprachtypologie, funktionelle Belastung 
und die Entwicklung indogennanischer Lautsysteme grew to 55 pages in 
print, all done in two and a half months, seems almost miraculous. (It is, 
I think, the only time that I know the time needed for a paper, and, as 
mentioned already, its size would qualify it for a book.) It was prompted 
by Prof. Bernfried Schlerath who had invited me to give a lecture at the 
Freie Universitat, which was in fact delivered on 8.1.1976. Since the title 
is fairly detailed, I need only note that the development of IE sound sy¬ 
stems is primarily concerned with the possible influence of Semitic on 
Western Iranian. The paper was eventually published in August 1977 by 
Prof. Duchesne-Guillemin in one of his Varia volumes, see Sz 107. 

A monograph-size study ( 240 pages) was the result of work carried 
out in 1976, and completed at the end of September that year. Under the 
title Studies in the kinship terminology of the IE languages - With special 
reference to Indian, Iranian, Greek and Latin it pursued two main aims. 
First, a large number of IE kinship terms were given new interpretations, 
among them such important terms as brother, sister, daughter, grandson 
- granddaughter, uncle - aunt, grandfather - grandmother, but also much 
wider group terms such as house, clan, people, and the various terms 
used for "free" in the IE languages. Secondly, the picture emerging from 
these investigations was subjected to a thorough scrutiny from the an¬ 
thropological angle, concentrating on more recent attempts to solve the 
overall problem such as "would-be Marxist" interpretations, Omaha 
theories, and a theory which can be characterized by the term avuncu- 
late. A renewed examination of the entire terminology showed that the 
allegedly Marxist theories of group marriage and matriarchy, the ex¬ 
planation of IE kinship as a classificatory system, or the American view 
that the IE-s had an Omaha system, do not fit the facts. Apart from 
"father" and "mother", the most important roles in the IE system were 
played by the polar terms "grandfather" - "grandchild", and by the term 
for the parents’ male siblings (: HauHos ) ; since elder brothers fre¬ 
quently, even regularly, took over the father’s position after his death, 
this term came to be extended to this secondary function also (cf. Lat. 
auos:auonculus). The IE facts are in agreement with the principle of 
avunculate as clarified in its main points by Levi-Strauss. 
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IE society can still be described as patriarchal if we bear in mind that 
this term comprises a bundle of highly variable components. The system 
was patrilineal, patrilocal, and to a considerable extent patripotestal. 
(For Greece see also Sz 109.) 

A work like my Kinship is of course not one of the easier bedside 
readings, nor is it an easy work to review. Indo-Europeanists will find it 
difficult, perhaps uncongenial to deal with lengthy anthropological dis¬ 
quisitions. Hence, e.g., K.H. Schmidt concludes a four-page review (ZCP 
37, 1979, 278-282) thus: "Der mit Conclusions and Confrontations fiber- 
schriebene zweite Teil... ist ebenfalls sehr lesenswert, kann hier aber aus 
Platzgriinden nicht ausfiihrlich kommentiert werden". But should not the 
reader have been given a succinct description of what the author’s new 
system was, even at the expense of the preceding three and a half pages 
where much space could have been gained - by omissions. I also find it 
incredible that a reviewer thinks pontifications justified - without rational 
grounds; cf., e.g.: "Fiir nicht iiberzeugend halte ich", "Als noch wesentlich 
unwahrscheinlicher muB ...gelten", "die Rfickffihrung des fiber eine lange 
Wissenschaftsgeschichte verfugenden Namens der Arier auf ein "Near 
Eastern loanword" (125-149, besonders 148) wird man nicht ohne wei- 
teres akzeptieren konnen". In the last case the reader gets the impression 
that Sz has remained ignorant of this precious Wissenschaftsgeschichte, 
although in fact of the roughly 25 pages nearly 15 are devoted to that hi¬ 
story, and ten pages marshal the new data that eventually lead to a 
"surprising" solution; surely ten pages cannot mean that the reader was 
asked to accept something ohne weiteres. What I really find unacceptable 
is the current widespread practice of reviewers so admirably summed up 
by the well-known German critic (well-known in England as well!) John 
Gross: "Was ist eine Rezension? Ein Aufsatz fiber ein Buch, fiber dessen 
Inhalt man wenig, fiber dessen Verfasser man gar nichts erfahrt, aber 
genug fiber den Rezensenten" (FAZ Magazin of 2.5.1986). 

A much more balanced view is presented by Schmalstieg (GL 19, 
1979, 84-89). But a truly enlightening review could have been expected 
from Paul Friedrich of Chicago, who had worked both in anthropology 
and in IE linguistics. Nevertheless, even from his seven-page review (Lg. 
56,1980, 186-192) the reader will hardly get a summary of my own (new) 
view. In his second paragraph Friedrich declares: "Studies lacks a solid 
introduction to set forth its general and specific hypotheses ...; however, 
it IS systematically organized ...". I must confess that I still do not see why 
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such an introduction should be compulsory. I know that American uni¬ 
versities think it important to teach their students to write, and that on 
fairly rigid principles, but in other parts of the world these rules (or 
laws?) are still not in force. I should have thought it much more essential 
to give the reader a clear idea of what the author is trying to do and is 
doing. But it is quite misleading to state (189) that: "In order to confront 
his opponents, S has studied two formal... models. First is the Lounsbury 
model... The second model is the ’elementary structures’ of L6vi-Strauss 
...". Sz has in fact studied all models advanced since Delbriick’s work. I 
fmd that this statement is not expiated by concluding: "One can only ad¬ 
mire the way S works through a complex, unfamiliar field", where 
"unfamiliar" is again one of the many innuendos. Further on we read: "In 
S’s recourse to L6vi-Strauss’s model of elementary structures (and rela¬ 
ted ideas on the avunculate), he deserves our praise and respect", but F. 
thinks that:" S tries to eliminate or putatively discredit the massive and 
pervasive evidence in the early IE area that argues in favor of an Omaha 
system of some limited (sic!) sort". F. tries to suppress the fact, stated by 
me quite clearly (180), that according to Wordick "IE data ... fit the 
Omaha III model perfectly"(261), while we see him change this quite sub¬ 
stantially a few pages later (274) where he says: "the question whether 
father’s sister was classified with the sister" is ... in need of "a more inten¬ 
sive examination of the data" (he thinks he has found some evidence in 
Greek!); if so, "then the IE kinship system must have been of the Omaha 
IV- and not of the Omaha III - type". Gates (p. 50) at least candidly ad¬ 
mitted that "no attested IE language does equate the father’s sister with 
the sister". This did not, however, prevent him from proceeding thus: "On 
the other hand, no language retains full Omaha cousin terminology eit¬ 
her: these features were apparently among the first to disappear. But the 
terminology used for the father’s sister in the attested languages implies 
that PIE may (sic!), in fact, have equated the father’s sister with the si¬ 
ster (i.e. that PIE was Omaha Type IV in Lounsbury’s terminology)". But 
with this kind of logic one can probably prove more than one would in 
the end find desirable. The main point is, in any case, that no form of 
Omaha will do for IE (see p. 183). 

I doubt whether many readers would fmd convincing Friedrich’s 
rather unscientific sounding assessments of a scholar who, after all, had 
been working in the field for more than forty years; within half a page 
(190) he manages to ascend from ''S’s deep fallacy and internal contra- 
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diction" to "S’s yet deeper fallacy" to arrive finally at "S’s final fallacy" 
taking in on the way "many of his grievous sins and peccadillos". After 
these heartfelt complaints one will be surprised to learn that (191): "The 
foregoing criticisms do not undo the fact that S offers much scholarship 
and many suggestive insights" which earlier (187) even led him to say: 
"Much here is debatable, but a substantial part is nuggets that melt down 
to gold". 


Although the reader might think that I have already given more than 
enough space to F’s footling remarks - passed off as a scholarly review -1 
may be allowed to mention two more points. One is (187) that: "like 
many IE-ists, S assumes that phonological / morphological reconstruc¬ 
tion yields more precise results than semantics" whereas in F’s view: "To 
toss out semantically good cases because of phonetic difficulties is far 
removed from working toward an optimum fit between phonological and 
semantic-lexical criteria", since, basically, "My broader contention that 
meaning is primary and more precisely definable is, of course, very con¬ 
temporary and also very ancient". After all this rhetoric one would have 
liked to see some convincing examples of how to decide when there is an 
apparently insurmountable difference between form and meaning, but 
since none is offered, I for one will continue to believe that identity of 


meaning in Greek tlieos and Lat. deus, and many other cases does not 
outweigh the impediment of phonological irreconcilability, see Einf.^ 14f. 


The other point concerns a particular problem, the IE word for wo¬ 
man, IE g w en-. Having surveyed past and current explanations, and ha¬ 
ving found them unsatisfactory, I suggested (73f., esp. 76) that it was to 
be segmented as g w -en-, i.e. gn-en-, gn- being an ablaut variant of the 
well-known word g w ou-, so that woman was described as "cow". I 
therefore asked: "Is this an unbelievable outrage, or is it in accord with 
the facts of life?" Hoping that I was producing incontrovertible evidence, 
I quoted Cockney usage ("Who was that old cow" = woman), Kingsley 
Amis and John le Carre ("keeping a cow of his own"; "That personnel 
cow? ... You know what the cow said?"), Pindar, Aeschylus, Euripides, 
Indo-Iranian, Dutch, and Celtic examples. F’s comment is: "Now it is 
valid to claim this association for early IE, and there is additional 
evidence that the cow was a symbol of nourishment and the like. But the 
symbolic association (and the alliteration in the words) does not justify 
positing an IDENTITY OF LABELING. And the main evidence, in any 
case, is in early IE myth and hymn - NOT in Modern (urban?) 
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Hungarian, or contemporary British novels, or the other parts of S’s 
typological quilt". It seems to me that this is one further instance of F’s 
inability to understand, let alone to reproduce an argument. I claimed no 
association between woman and cow, I adduced examples of an 
identification, maybe of a more primitive world-view than ours is 
(supposed to be). My evidence had nothing to do with IE hymn or myth; 
as far as early IE languages were concerned, the data adduced illustrated 
usage, the way people speak. But to drag in Modern (urban?) 
Hungarian, when not a word in S’s text contained a reference to 
Hungarian, is apparently just one more example of F’s innuendos 
(against one of S’s nationalities); it would be much more objective, and 
more to the point, to say that F’s objection to the woman being called a 
cow was due to it’s being "quite unacceptable in Chicago’s good society". 
But my examples from modern novels had the real point of showing how 
observant writers, familiar with real linguistic usage, picture the speech 
of their characters. I therefore refer the reader to my further discussion 
of these points in TPS 83, 1985, 61, and venture to quote as further evi¬ 
dence Balzac’s macho description of George Sand as a writing cow; So¬ 
merset Maugham’s "shut up you old cow", quoted in TPS, repeated in 
another novel (The Vessel of Wrath, l.c., 243) with reference to a mis¬ 
sionary’s sister; and even Catherine Gaskin’s (Promises, Fontana 1982, 
392) three times repeated phrase " some fat old cow". But I doubt whe¬ 
ther F is really amenable to rational arguments and to the fair treatment 
of those who hold diverging opinions. For these reasons I also wonder 
whether the reader can put much faith in F’s concluding sentence: "the 
IE lexicologist or historical anthropologist will fail to confront S’s opus 
only at some jeopardy to his or her scholarly accountability". Can he re¬ 
ally know? Can he judge? 

One last point about my Kinship is its mode of publication. When I 
sent the manuscript to Prof. Duchesne-Guillemin I thought that it would 
appear on its own, or in combination with purely linguistic papers. Alas, 
when it appeared it appeared married to one other monograph of consi¬ 
derably larger size and dealing with a very different subject, i.e. "Der my- 
thologisch-gnostische Hintergrund des ,Umm al-kitab’" (by E.F. Tijdens, 
pp. 241-526). From the very start I had grave misgivings about the 
adverse effect of the combination of such different subjects on the 
financial fortunes of the volume, and, although I have no figures at my 
disposal, I cannot help feeling that each half must have been a serious 
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hindrance to the sales chances of the other. When I wrote to Brill’s 
asking whether it would be possible to separate the two halves, the 
answer was an uncompromising no. A pity! 

Finally, it should be noted that, although the title-page of Kinship gi¬ 
ves 1977 as the year of publication, it was actually not published before 
March 1978 (my own copy shows 20.3.78). It also supplied the material 
for two lectures which I would like to mention because they are, to my 
mind, important, and, unhappily, have almost been submerged in the 
mass of material discussed in the book. 

On 13 March 1978 I gave a lecture in the Institute of Classical Stu¬ 
dies, London, on The concept of freedom in the ancient languages, which 
was repeated a year later, on 28 March, 1979, at the invitation of Prof. 
Babiniotis to a huge audience at the University of Athens. As long as free 
seemed to have a clear expression in the Classical languages, it was ob¬ 
vious that their words (lat. liber and Greek eXetrdepoq) had to be traced 
to a common IE source, reconstructible in the form *(H)leudheros. At 
the same time it could not be overlooked that this form was connected 
with the word *leudho- "people" known from OHG Hut, Mod. Germ. 
Leute, showing that *(H)leudheros meant "belonging to the people, 
member of the population". The new Mycenaean evidence, on the other 
hand, showed that its ereuteros, and the verb ereuteroo did not simply 
mean "(make) free" but "free of impost, exempt"; these words were 
clearly connected with Hitt, arawa- which denotes a thing or a person 
which or who is free, i.e. not subject to impost or corvee; a derivative 
verb arawes- means "to become free, i.e. cease to pay tribute". 

J. Friedrich discovered before the war that the Lycian town 'Epeea, 
glossed as ’EXevdepa "free", represented Hitt, arawas. Laroche saw that 
arawa- was the general Anatolian form which via Luwian arawa- regu¬ 
larly developed into Lycian Ereua. At this point the similarity of the 
Greek and Anatolian data begins to force on us the conclusion that, the 
formal similarity (combined with the semantic similarity, i.e. that free is 
meant in a feudal context and so is equal to "free of impost") can only be 
explained on the assumption that the Greek term was borrowed from the 
more advanced Anatolian area. It was most likely borrowed from the 
plural of an abstract, i.e. from arawatar-a, that was changed to ereuthera, 
or dissimilated to eleuthera, and then served as the basis of the adjective 
eleutheros and the verb eleutherod. What has so far been regarded as a 
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South European agreement in the term "free" can now be seen to conceal 
a very serious underlying difference: the Latin term is a term based on 
blood relation, whereas the Greek term (and idea) views freedom in a 
feudal system and marks a person as free of the burden of tribute paying. 

The other term is even more important; it is the term Aryan that 
brought in this century so much misfortune on those who were regarded 
as not possessing this quality. It can be shown without more ado that the 
term, first known from the Indo-Iranian orbit only, but since 1858 clai¬ 
med for the western parts of the IE world also, was in fact unknown in 
the West. The original meaning of Indo-Iranian an- was, according to 
Thieme, "stranger". Hence the derivative arya- meant "dem Fremdling 
zugetan, den Fremdling schiitzend", and then "gastfreundlich, hospi¬ 
table"; from arya- was formed ar(i)ya- "zu den Gastlichen gehorig, wirt- 
lich". Dum6zil, on the other hand, thought that right from the start on- 
meant "member of the same (ethnic) group", almost like the later arya-. 
On the one occasion when Benveniste went into the problem in detail, he 
definitely took sides against Thieme, but was less clear on the positive 
side, though he was convinced that only new data would allow us to pro¬ 
nounce on the etymon. 

The long-awaited "new data" were supplied in 1960 when Laroche re¬ 
alized that Hitt, ara- "comrade, mate" was identical with Ind. an-. This 
now showed that ari- did not mean "stranger" but almost the exact oppo¬ 
site; the particularly frequent phrase aras aran meant "the fellow ...ed his 
fellow", or simply "one the other". Even more surprising is that the Hit- 
tite word now finds a close correspondence in Ugaritic ary "kinsman" 
(Gordon), "Verwandter, Sippengenosse, Genosse" (Aistleitner); Gordon 
has also seen that Egyptian has a corresponding iry "companion". Whe¬ 
ther we have here a common Hamito-Semitic vocable, or rather an 
Egyptian loanword in Ugaritic is irrelevant; the main point is that the 
term is firmly rooted in the Near East, so that the Hittite term must be a 
loanword from that area, and the Indo-Iranian term either borrowed 
from Hittite or independently from the Near East. In either case, the 
term which for a while was regarded as the hall-mark of non-Semitic IE 
(even "Nordic") peoples, can now, in the light of more recent discoveries, 
be seen to be simply a borrowing from the Semitic (or Hamito-Semitic) 
Near East. What an irony of history! 
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On 6 July 19811 took the liberty of reporting these iconoclastic views 
on Aryan before my own brain-child, the Freiburg Linguistic Circle (see 
further down); at the kind invitation of Prof. Ruth Altheim-Stiehl, I had 
already presented these views under the title Wer und was war ein Arier? 
in Munster i.W. on 3 July. But since neither this paper, nor the other on 
Freedom seems to have been noticed by the broader respublica litteraria, 
it might be advisable to publish them in an updated form in a journal 
catering more directly for (ancient) historians and Classics, to whom, it 
seems to me, both would be of prime importance. 

A general survey of the importance of Latin in the ancient, medieval 
and modern world was prepared at the request of my colleague Prof. K. 
Buchner, the well-known Latinist of Freiburg university, for a compre¬ 
hensive volume on Latein und Europa which was eventually published in 
1978 (Sz 110). Written in 1978, but not published before April 1979, a 
paper devoted to Vedic Sam yoh, Saih(da)yoSca (Sz 111) showed that 
yoh was indeed identical with Avestan yaoS, but this was not an accusa¬ 
tive, but the genitive of the well-known noun ayu "life", and the well 
known "phrase" yaozda simply meant "place within the sphere of vital 
force, endow with vital power, endow with holiness, sanctify". The whole 
phrase Sam yoh therefore means, roughly, "increase of the life force", 
and Sam belongs with Ind. Su- "increase, thrive; strong", so that it is from 
S(v)am and to be equated with Av. spsn-ta-. 

One of my "shorter" studies, entitled Four Old Iranian Ethnic Names, 
was, owing to the interest shown by M. Mayrhofer, published in the Sit- 
zungsberichte of the Academy of Vienna (Sz 12) in 1980. The name of 
the Scythians, Skuda-, was interpreted as "shooter, archer" (cp. Sz 13, 
1947) and equated with Sugda from Skuda-, while Skudra- was explained 
as a derivative of the same name; finally, the name Saka- was also given a 
new etymology, i.e. "wanderer, nomad". 

The Vedic paper mentioned above (Sz 111) was, at the invitation of 
Prof. K.H. Schmidt, also presented at Bonn on 18 Jan 1979. A year later, 
on 31 Jan 1980, I had, at the invitation of Prof. Carlo de Simone, the 
pleasure of speaking at the venerable university of Tubingen on Sprach- 
verfall und Sprachtod besonders im Lichte indogennanischer Sprachen. In 
actual fact only the first half of the lecture dealt with the problems indi¬ 
cated in the title, and it is perhaps worth recalling that the examination 
of a number of instances known from historical times led to the general 
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rule that reduced use of a language will also lead to a reduced form of the 
language. But the other half of the paper dealt with an historical situa¬ 
tion, the development of the Iranian languages. In 1912, Meillet discus¬ 
sed in a paper Les nouvelles langues indo-europeennes trouvees en Asie 
Centrale, in particular the newly discovered Iranian documents, written in 
Middle Persian and (Middle) Parthian, the official languages of the Sas- 
sanian and the Arsacide empires respectively, in Sogdian (of which only 
some month names had previously been known), and in a language 
whose existence had been completely unknown and which today is known 
as Khotanese (see Sz 119,125). 

Meillet’s discussion is of great general importance because this was 
one of the rare occasions when Meillet thought that he could establish a 
general theory concerning the development of languages. Going by the 
facts known he formed the view that all these Iranian dialects arrived 

"dds les premiers siecles de notre ere a un etat de degradation et de 
ddveloppement singulierement avancd ...; l’iranien est a beaucoup 
d’egards, des le l er siecle apres J.-C., aussi et plus loin du type indo- 
europeen ancien que peuvent l’etre les langues romanes ou les 
langues germaniques actuelles. Nulle part sur le domaine indo- 
europeen revolution n’a dte aussi rapide que dans l’iranien". 

But Meillet thought that he could also explain why the development 
showed such rapidity: 

"L’explication du fait se trouve sans doute en ceci que l’iranien a 6t6 
la premiere langue indo-europeenne qui ait servi a un grand empire, 
l’empire achemenide, ... sur un domaine immense. Devcnir impdriale 
est pour une langue la plus grave des crises: ... Imposes a des 
populations diverses et servant de moyen de communication a de 
vastes territoires, les parlers iraniens tendaient a se transformer vi- 
vement ...; les forces de conservation ont ete affaiblies ou ruinees. II 
se trouve done que, au l er sidcle apres J.-C., dds avant l’dpoquc sas- 
sanide, les divers dialectes iraniens dtaient plus dvolues que presque 
toutes les autres langues de la famille indo-europdenne l’etaient a la 
meme epoque". 

But subsequent research showed that the general situation assumed 
by Meillet was based on a complete misreading of the facts. Instead of a 
uniformly decayed Iranian throughout the empire, we can now see that 
his picture of Iranian applies only to the West, to Middle Persian and 
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Parthian. The eastern dialects, on the other hand, reveal a much more 
conservative state of affairs. Thus, e.g., while Parthian and Middle Per¬ 
sian had eliminated the declension, in Sogdian the declension shows six 
different forms in the singular as is also the case in Khotanese; much the 
same applies to the verb. 

And this clear-cut dichotomy, decay in the West, conservatism in the 
East, does not start in our era; it is manifest already in the Late 
Achaemenid inscriptions. And when we notice that the same precocious 
development is found in the adjoining Semitic area, especially in Ara¬ 
maic, which in the form of Imperial Aramaic became the lingua franca of 
the Achaemenid empire, one cannot but conclude that the Western de¬ 
cay was triggered off by Semitic influence which naturally could not ma¬ 
nifest itself in the distant Eastern parts. 


What Meillet saw as a fatal consequence of imperial aggrandisement , 
was in fact a Sprachbundphenomenon, and goes back to much earlier ti¬ 
mes, to roughly 2000 B.C. in the first place, when the Semitic three-vowel 
system reduced the Aryan vowel system to the same simplicity (see above 
my Collitz lecture), which was followed by various further changes in Old 
Persian such as begadkefat in preconsonantal stops and the change of 
common Iranian sg to the interdental spirants; for details see Sz 119, 
125. And since such linguistic influence cannot take place without simul¬ 
taneously infiltrating the lexicon as well, I would also refer to my paper 
on Semitic influence on the Iranian lexicon I (Sz 122) where, in addition 
to a brief survey of known cases, I mention my felicitous trouvaille, i.e. 
that OPers. i-s a -u-v a -a "bow case" was not an Aryan item, but was to be 
read as isd l uva, and as such was borrowed from Akkadian iSahu; or that 
I trace marguerite/Marguerite, via Greek margaron "pearl", to Iranian 
margaru, borrowed from Akkad, marhalu. But the main merit of the pa¬ 
per is of course a new triad, i.e. OPers. spada- "army" from Aram, s/bat 
(cf. Lord of Sabaoth), Pahl. gund "army, troop" from Akkad, gum "elite, 
elite troops" (with hypercorrection -nd), and, last but not least, the 
OPers. appadan- "a palace", whose characteristic features are porticos 
and rows of windows both on the ground floor and the floor above; the 
building is obviously an imitation of the bit appdti "Fensterhaus", also 
known as bit hillani (cf. Hebr. halldn "window"), and its name is a 
portmanteau word formed from the borrowed appat "window" and the 
indigenous dan(a)- "house". 
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* * * 


In 19811 reached retirement age. As we had planned when we came 
to Freiburg in 1965, we now wanted to return to England to be near our 
son and his growing family. So we sold our house in Freiburg (which had 
been paid up a couple of years before), and took leave officially from the 
university (see also below) and privately from our friends. Officially, my 
active service ended 30 Sept. 1981, but, since the last months fell in the 
summer vacation, we could leave already in August. My son was at that 
time - as mentioned earlier - deputy headmaster at Hemel Hempstead, 
so it seemed the best thing to find a house there. This was achieved in 
November, but it took quite some time to get the house furnished, no 
less than eight-ten weeks for the various things; fortunately we could buy 
some beds so that at least we had somewhere to sleep in an otherwise 
empty house. 

In March 1982 I spent 3 weeks in Geneva as guest of the Fondation 
Hardt, and managed to complete a paper for Babiniotis about the name 
of the Dorians (Sz 128). But in the meantime a serious financial threat 
appeared on the horizon: the institution which was in charge of my pay¬ 
ments, stopped the supply from one day to the next. I tried desperately 
everything that I could think of, including a letter to the Prime Minister 
of Baden-Wiirttemberg - at that time Lothar Spath who a short while ago 
felt that he had to resign over a paltry charge of misdemeanour -, but it 
was only after several months that the matter was cleared up: the pre¬ 
cious administration of Freiburg university had forgotten to inform the 
institution mentioned above (Landesamt, Stuttgart) that my active ser¬ 
vice had come to an end in October 1981 (the German expression sounds 
much more serious: ich wurde entpflichtet). I still find it incredible that a 
few incompetent officials could wreak havoc with my finances, and even 
forgot(?) to apologize for the damage and inconvenience caused. But I 
seem to have been the special favourite of the university administration 
all along: something similar had happened some ten years before. On 3 
June 19711 wrote to the Rectorate of the University asking for the years 
spent in the service of London University (1952-1965) to be acknowled¬ 
ged as part of the total length of my service in Germany. After almost a 
year - during which nothing seemed to happen - I wrote to then Prime 
Minister of Baden-Wiirttemberg, Dr. H. Filbinger - on 1st March 1972; I 
had an incredibly quick reply, on 9th March 1972 - the hallmark of a 
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well-organized office. He obviously issued the appropriate instructions, 
for in a letter of 24 May 1972 (i.e. only two and a half months later!) the 
office of the Chancellor - that is of the head of the university administra¬ 
tion - submitted an application to the Ministry of Finance concerning my 
London years. In this letter it was acknowledged by a member of the 
chancellery (his status was not specified) that my original application of 
3.6.1971, which had been forwarded by the university to the Ministry of 
Culture, had been returned by that Ministry on 19.7.1971 (i.e. relatively 
speedily: within a few weeks) with the instruction to submit it directly to 
the Ministry of Finance - which was now carried out with this application. 
Why so belatedly? "Durch ein bedauerliches Versehen ist die Antrags- 
stellung beim Finanzministerium bisher unterblieben". In the copy of this 
letter sent to me (for information) there is a further sentence appended: 
"Es wird gebeten, dieses Versehen zu entschuldigen". 

In a letter of 12 June 1972 to the chancellery I expressed my amaze¬ 
ment at what had happened to my application, and even expressed the 
sentiment that it would be interesting to learn who in particular was re¬ 
sponsible for this lapse, and what he received as his deserts. The chan¬ 
cellor answered this letter personally, but was only interested in explai¬ 
ning to me that in such a huge institution one cannot supervise every¬ 
thing oneself. Did he find a word of apology to offer? No, not a single 
syllable. Since that day I have carefully avoided any possibility of contact 
with this person. 

I should nonetheless like to mention one further instance of how my 
interests were "protected” by the administration. When I came to Frei¬ 
burg I had stipulated that I should have two posts for assistants and a ye¬ 
arly amount of DM 15,000 for the expenses of my Institute. In 1976 one 
of the assistant, jobs was taken away, and the yearly "Aversum" reduced 
to one third, and that by the administration which should have watched 
over the strict observance of my contract. 

When, at the end of March 1982, I returned from the continent to 
Hemel Hempstead, I got into a crisis of a very different kind. Our mar¬ 
riage had, almost from the start, been marred by various disagreements, 
both temperamental and mainly financial. Soon after my return we had a 
terrible row, and I decided to put an end to this unhappy state of affairs, 
and to put at least the Channel between us. The solution seemed to lie in 
Germany, the only other (Western) country where I could more or less 
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find my way about and had some friends. But first I thought I might try 
out something new that I had not tried before. I had known of the exi¬ 
stence of the Kurstift Mozart in Ainring, Bavaria, where an acquaintance 
had a three-room flat with full board; I now decided that I must have a 
look at it. So I went and stayed there for three days. Ainring is very 
pleasantly situated, and is in the neighbourhood of Freilassing which in 
its turn is just across the border from Salzburg. But my short stay was 
sufficient to make me realize that I was not (yet) ready for this kind of 
semi-monastic and well-regulated life. I had another look at a similar in¬ 
stitution on the outskirts of Konstanz, and then in Freiburg itself, but 
each seemed to me designed for much older people, or at least for peo¬ 
ple who were much less active and self-reliant than I was. In the end I 
decided that if I wanted to lead an independent life, I must have a known 
environment and some friends about me. So I started to look for a lar¬ 
gish flat in Freiburg, and with the help of my faithful Brogyanyi (on 
whom more further down) I soon found a suitable three-room flat in a 
house being built not very far from my own old house, in an eastern sub¬ 
urb of Freiburg called Kappel, now incorporated with Freiburg. In al¬ 
most a decade I have found the choice very satisfying - except of course 
that the rent is pretty stiff, and goes into someone else’s pocket. But one 
should not grumble: if one has gambled away a house, one is unlikely to 
get another chance. 

So at the end of June 1982 I drove in the company of my son in the 
Renault (right-hand drive!) to Freiburg and on the 1st July I took pos¬ 
session of the flat. My son returned after a few days to Hemel Hemp¬ 
stead - in the Renault which I had donated to him. I myself had abando¬ 
ned the BMW cars, and settled for a much cheaper Datsun. So began a 
new chapter in my not very monotonous life. 


V 

But before I start on this new chapter I must report one of the 
pleasant episodes of my second stay in England. In a letter of 17 May 
1982 John Carswell, then secretary of the British Academy, informed me 
(in confidence) that "the Council has resolved to propose you for election 
as a Fellow of the British Academy at the Annual General Meeting on 1 
July 1982". He also asked me to let him know whether "you are willing to 
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become a Fellow and to observe the Regulations of the Academy". Of 
course I wrote that I would be willing and would feel honoured. In due 
course a letter dated 1 July 1982 informed me that at the Annual Ge¬ 
neral Meeting I was "elected a Fellow of the British Academy in accor¬ 
dance with the terms of the Charter and Bye-Laws". 

Well, such events are not brought about by providence; in our world 
they require the help of some human agency. I am very happy to record 
that it was my very dear friend Eric Handley who acted on this occasion 
in lieu of providence. Towards the end of 1981 he told me (in confi¬ 
dence) that he was initiating the process which should lead to a fellow¬ 
ship and, as mentioned already, Council did take in May 1982 the deci¬ 
sive step. I am most grateful to Eric for a distinction which I regard as 
one of the great achievements and honours of my life. 

Restarting life in a new form, as a single man, was of course laborious 
and exacting. Since my orders for furniture etc. were placed at a time 
when all firms were closing down for their annual holidays, when all of 
Germany seemed to come to a standstill, it was not until October 1982 
that the flat was eventually equipped with the most essential necessities. 
I could stop eating out and was able to start experimenting with very ru¬ 
dimentary cooking, and so on. But eventually I managed to get quite well 
organized, and could return to scholarly work. 

I may be permitted to recall here first of all the books published since 
my return. Richtungen vol. II was not published until the end of 1982 (or 
end of Jan 1983!) but of course it had been completed before I retired. 
My Einfiihnmg was translated into Italian in 1985 (as mentioned above) 
but in point of fact this edition is not a simple translation; it is a revised 
version which to a large extent anticipates the revised and enlarged third 
edition of the German Einfiihrung; the fourth Edition of 1991 is just a 
corrected version of this. But a new book appeared in 1989 under the 
title An den Quellen des lateinisclien Wortschatzes (192 pp.), which in its 
first part discusses a large number of morphological problems, while the 
second part presents in three sections loanwords from Greek, (from and 
into) Celtic, and from Semitic. From the first part I would recall uitrum 
from wed-ro- "(wie) Wasser"; sup-plic-are = Germ, flehen; made = 
Germ. Macht\ suffrdgium from fra go- "behind"; pridie from pri(c)ridie 
"priore die" ; sollemnis from sol(l)em(e)nis "wonted", etc. From the se¬ 
cond part I mention (Greek) patrissare, cicada, ocrea\ (Celtic) braka, 
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merka, ma(k)kwo-, uates (from Celtic!), oleum (on Gothic alew), camox; 
(Semitic) Trimalcliio, racemus, saginare, sacena, Carthago. 

My life as one of Koestler’s call-girls continued in this decade. At the 
invitation of Prof. Serbat of the Sorbonne I read a paper at the Colloque 
Benveniste in September 1983 on Benveniste’s oeuvre - the psychogram of 
a linguist (published 1984, Sz 129). In February of the same year I had 
the pleasure of being asked by Prof. B. Schlerath to report on Stnikturelle 
Probleme der idg. Flexion - Prinzipien und Modellfalle (published 1985, Sz 
132): the oblique cases of the plural and the problem of aspect (: not IE!) 
loomed large in the report; the latter was subsequently treated under the 
title The origin of aspect in the IE languages (Sz 140,1987) and was incor¬ 
porated in the Einf. On 4 Dec 1984 I spoke in Munich at the invitation 
of my very good friend Prof. Strunk on Recent developments in IE lingui¬ 
stics (in German of course) which eventually, in spite of its excessive 
length, through the good offices of Prof. Anna Davies, saw the light of 
day in TPS (Sz 131). In 1986 I enjoyed once more the privilege of being 
asked to address a Colloquium of the Idg. Gesellschaft, this time in Salz¬ 
burg, at the invitation of Prof. O. Panagl. The title of the paper was 
Quellen und Friihgeschichte des lateinischen Wortschatzes which was later 
elaborated (a la Syncope) and appeared in book-form (An den Quel¬ 
len...) in 1989, see above. Since Panagl was finding it difficult to get the 
Proceedings of the Colloquium published, I thought that this procedure 
was justified. But towards the end of 1987 he thought that he had found a 
publisher and asked for my contribution. Since he would not accept my 
explanation that the paper had already been disposed of, I thought that I 
might send him a sort of continuation of the Colloquium paper, which I 
did indeed manage to let him have in May 1988. Its title became Quellen 
des lateinischen Wortschatzes unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Be- 
deutungslehnworter, and dealt with some ten cases of caique lingidstique 
from Greek; included are such interesting and important cases as neces- 
sarius, antiquus, misericors, malade, res publica, mercurius, which with 
their surprising semantics can all be shown to be imitations of Greek 
prototypes. It is hoped that the Proceedings, and so also this paper, will 
soon be published in Innsbruck. 

Nearing the end of my career, I thought I should put on paper my 
ideas about the factors that had determined the course of modern lingui¬ 
stics since the days of Bopp. The resulting paper, entitled Die Eigendyna- 
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mik der Sprachwissenschaft, Oder: Wenn einmal das zu Entdeckende ver- 
siegt, was again first (21 Nov 1988) offered to the Freiburg Linguisten- 
kreis. It was later (17 Jan 1990) presented in Cambridge at the kind invi¬ 
tation of Prof. R. Coleman under the title The dynamics of the develop¬ 
ment of modem linguistics. With a further change in title, that perhaps 
somewhat more clearly indicated its contents (: Zwange des Faches in der 
Entwicklung der modemen Sprachwissenschaft ), I could at the invitation 
of Prof. J£nos Gulya present my views at Gottingen on 6 Dec 1990. In 
view of the complexity but also the importance of the subject-matter it is 
no wonder that I have still not got round to putting my ideas into prin¬ 
table form, but it will be the next task that I shall have to face; final(?) 
title: The inherent laws of the development of modem linguistics (Sz 151). 

Even before Cambridge I had the pleasure of being invited to Oxford, 
and that for a special reason. At the be ginnin g of 1989 the Philological 
Society decided to organize a discussion meeting concerning the revolu¬ 
tionary views just put forward by Prof. Colin Renfrew, the archaeologist 
of Cambridge, on the problem of the homeland of the Indo-Europeans, 
placed by him around Mount Ararat. In January 1989 I was rung up by 
Prof. Anna Davies, the comparatist of Oxford, and asked whether I 
would act as "formal discussant" at such a meeting. I was of course de¬ 
lighted to accept and was present at the meeting which took place in 
Lady Margaret Hall on 4 March 1989. I concentrated on the area 
Greece - Asia Minor and on the point that the Greek toponymy of Asia 
Minor clearly ruled out a Greek migration from east to west. The whole 
discussion is now printed in TPS 87/2,1989,101-178 (cf. Sz 145). 

On 9 Jan 1990 I received an official letter from Prof. Robert Auster- 
litz, President of the Linguistic Society of America, and an old friend 
from my days in Seattle when he was still able to play football with my 
son, in which he was "pleased and honoured" to inform me that at the 
1989 Annual Meeting of the LSA (28 Dec 1989) I had been elected an 
Honorary Member, and as such a Life Member, of the LSA. The accom¬ 
panying letter revealed that the suggestion was submitted by a member 
of the Nominating Committee, Prof. E.F. Konrad Koerner of Ottawa 
University. It was a pleasure to thank both of them. 

Around the middle of May 1989 I was informed by my niece Kati 
(Katalin, daughter of my sister Gr6te) that at its meeting of 9 May the 
Hungarian Academy had declared that members whose membership was 
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in 1949/50 regarded as forfeited on account of "illegal absence abroad" 
would have their membership restored and regarded as not interrupted; 
those rehabilitated in Class I (Language and Literature) were the Classi¬ 
cal scholar Endre Ivanka, the authors Sandor Marai and Lajos Zilahy, 
the Germanist Tivadar Thienemann, and myself. I am glad that my fri¬ 
end Hans-Martin Gauger through his connections with the local paper 
arranged that an interview with me was published in the Badische Zei- 
tung on 24 November 1989 (p. 12) under the heading Rehabilitated after 
forty years-, from the foto added many people recognized and greeted me 
in the days that followed. I add that unhappily many of those rehabilita¬ 
ted had of course died in the meantime, e.g. my friends Andrew Alfoldi, 
the ancient historian, the medieval expert Jozsef De6r, the physicist 
Zoltan Bay, the Nobel Prize winner Albert Szentgyorgyi, and my very 
dear friend, the well-known mythologist Karoly Kerenyi; for all of them 
the restitution came too late. 

In the ensuing period of thaw it was not perhaps very surprising that 
on 15 March 1990 I received a letter (it still took ten days in coming from 
Budapest!) from an early student of mine, Prof. Jozsef Herman, now Di¬ 
rector of the Research Institute for Linguistics of the Academy. He in¬ 
formed me that he was organizing the 6th Colloquium on Latin Lingui¬ 
stics to be held in Budapest in the spring of 1991, and extended an invi¬ 
tation to be their guest at the Congress. I was of course only too glad to 
have an opportunity to return to Budapest after an absence of forty-three 
years, and accepted the invitation; as a small return I offered to deliver 
one of two papers: Unrecognized caiques from Greek, or Inherent laws go¬ 
verning the development of modem linguistics. In the end he thought it 
better to take the first for the Congress but endeavoured to secure a 
place for the second at the Academy, and with success. The Congress 
took place towards the end of March 1991 (my Caiques were delivered 
on 23rd), and on 21st I could present the other paper at the Academy. I 
was delighted to see many old friends, including my very first sweetheart, 
on both occasions - the Congress was held at the Hotel Budapest - and to 
make some new ones, among them the well-known Greek expert Prof. 
Zsigmond Ritook. Prof. Herman made a special effort to enable me to 
meet some old friends in his palatial rooms in the Castle area: Peter 
Hajdu, Lorand Benko, and Lajos Kiss (whom I last saw in Moscow). I 
was happy to meet again my old friend (since my student days) Istvan 
Borzsak, the widely known Latinist, Janos Gyorgy Szilagyi, the Etruscan 
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vase man; and one of my first students, Jozsef Vekerdi, who had suffered 
long for his engagement in the 1956 revolution (see above). On the other 
hand, there were some whom it was not given to me to see: the closest 
friend of my twenties, the medieval Latin expert, later Professor, Dr. Jd- 
nos Horvdth jun., who had seen us off when we embarked in Rome on 
our journey to England, died in 1977; and my friend since my early days, 
the historian of Ancient Rome, Professor Dr. Endre Ferenczy died un¬ 
expectedly on 11 March 1990. 

Among the foreign participants at the Latin Congress I saw again Bob 
Coleman and the Rosens, and met for the first time Mme Biville, Sor- 
bonne (with her charming daughter, at 16 one of the youngest congres- 
sists). I was delighted to meet again my fellow Eotvos-member Domokos 
Kosdry whom I had last seen at a reception of the British Academy in 
1982; he has now become the president of the Hungarian Academy, a 
well-deserved distinction for a distinguished historian. I cannot conclude 
this wonderful list without mentioning two more old friends. It was a 
particular pleasure to rediscover my very dear friend Dr. Katalin Bartha 
(married Deakne) whom I had last seen in Beregszasz; shortly after the 
war she lost her husband, and had to bring up four children under incre¬ 
dible circumstances until, after several years, she was allowed to leave 
Beregszasz which had become Soviet territory as mentioned already. 
When she returned to her home town Debrecen, she met Barczi; he 
brought her with him as his assistant when he accepted the chair in 
Budapest. I am greatly obliged to Dr. Kovacs Laszlone, nee Stephanie 
Vermes for the varied help received; she proved extremely resourceful in 
digging up old students and friends, and even bringing them together for 
a special reunion, among them Lenke P6ter (the widow of one of my best 
friends, Dr. Gyula Peter), and Janos Virag. After all these celebrations I 
was pleased to spend again a few days with my sister and her husband; 
we even managed to pay a visit to Esztergom, the see of the primate of 
Hungary. 

Nor is this the end of my tale on the Hungarian Academy. In its an¬ 
nual general meeting at the beginning of May 1991 the Academy elected 
a number of ordinary fellows, among them myself. The first to inform me 
of the pleasing tidings was again my niece Kati, followed immediately by 
Zsiga Ritook; the official letter, dated 16 May 1991, from the President 
Domokos Kosary, reached me on the 28th. Ritook has also informed me 
that according to the rules I must present an inaugural lecture within a 
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year - one weighty reason for making sure that I shall pay another visit to 
Budapest in the foreseeable future. 

* * * 


Returning now to the subject of my rather diminished output during 
the last decade, I should like to mention some of the papers which I re¬ 
gard as of especial importance, and which have not been mentioned so 
far. 

In 1985 a detailed discussion of the use and origin of the particle k w e 
(Fs. Gipper, Sz 133), and a paper on some Armenian problems (Fs. 
Winter, Sz 134) were published. In 1986, a paper contributed to the Fs. 
Webster offered a new solution to the problem of the nasal-infix type 
KIPNHMI (Sz 137). An attempt to make belated amends - if that is pos¬ 
sible at all - to one of the heroes of the early period of Hittite studies, 
Emil Forrer, was published towards the end of 1988, after almost three 
years of incubation (: "Hounded out of Academe", Sz 141). On the other 
hand, a review of The New Sound of Indo-European, edited by T. Ven- 
nemann, and published in August 1989, which grew to such proportions 
(33 pages in print!) that it became a "review article", was published in 
May 1990 - an admirable testimony to Konrad Koerner’s qualities as an 
editor (Sz 146). 

So far I have made hardly any reference to the reviews I have written; 
yet there are more than one hundred of them, and therefore they cannot 
(or should not?) be regarded as a quantite negligeable. It is true that re¬ 
views are normally just ordinary workmanlike performances but from 
time to time there are some which must be rated higher either because 
their novelties are significant or because the criticism is devastating or 
because they remain memorable for quite some time on account of their 
style or some other not easily classifiable qualities. Without feeling quite 
sure that I am right, I would nevertheless claim that my reviews of the 
following works belong to the latter class: Benveniste, Noms d’agent, 
1948; Seiler, Relativsatz, 1960; Benveniste, Le vocabulaire des instituti¬ 
ons, 1969; Levin, The IE and Semitic languages (see Sz 63, and cp. 69); 
Sebeok, CTL XI, and XIII 1-2; Burrow, The problem of Shwa; Lexikon 
des friihgriechischen Epos, 1979-89; and, lest it be forgotten, the above 
mentioned review-article of The New Sound. But one review will, in my 
view, be generally regarded as belonging in the top class, the review of 
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Chantraine’s Dictionnaire etymologique de la langue grecque which in 
three instalments of record length (altogether 49 pages) provides a useful 
supplement to the dictionary in the form of additional references and 
new suggestions. 

One further review deserves special mention, that of Joki’s Uralier 
und Indogermanen , 1973, partly because the loan-relations in question 
will always remain important for the Indo-Europeanist, partly because it 
demonstrates once again the importance of taking into account the full 
evidence and the dangers of pushing back (late) historical matters too far 
into prehistory. Thus, e.g., Hungarian agyar "tusk" was regarded by Mun- 
kacsi as borrowed from Ossetic aensurae but since then this view has 
been called in question, allegedly because of the uncertainty of the Ira¬ 
nian evidence; it has lately even been suggested that it was the Ossetic 
word that was borrowed from Hungarian. But this has only been possible 
because today very few Finno-Ugrian scholars are able to keep abreast 
of developments in the Iranian field. We now know that the indigenous 
character of the Ossetic word is proved not only by its appearance in 
Avestan and in Buddhist Sogdian (’ ns’wr ) but also by Tokharian A ankar 
which also definitively establishes the IE character and age of ankuro-. A 
second example is the common word vaszon "linen" which Munkacsi tra¬ 
ced to an Aryan vasana-. Here the semantic discrepancy and the late 
date (15th c.) militate against the assumption, and I have suggested - I 
still believe correctly - that the word is a late (post-twelfth century) bor¬ 
rowing from a German, probably Transsylvanian Saxon wassin from 
wahs-in, cf. Middle High German wachsin duch. 

One peculiarity of my output are the various etymological series pro¬ 
bably started in imitation of Wackernagel’s well-known series. 

Understandably among the earliest is the series of ETYMA LATINA 
which between 1960 and 1988 in five sets advanced new explanations for 
31 items, e.g. quaero from co-aisd; fomicatio: has nothing to do with for¬ 
nix, but is simply an adjustment of Greek pomiksublimus is from subi- 
lisamos; fertilis is from a fem ,fer-tri-s\ uitidex is from weni-dik-s, "he who 
points out (someone else as) a member of the clan"; provincia is from pro 
uindicia ; passer is transformed from pet-ter "flyer"; septemtnd is simply 
*septem-(s)t(e)r-id "consisting of seven stars". 

A year earlier I started my Iranian Studies I and Iranica II-VI (from 
1959 to 1980), all of considerable extent, but particularly conspicuous is 
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no.V with 82 pages! Also remarkable is the fact that new explanations 
have been offered for 75 items; see, for instance, the beautiful explana¬ 
tion of OPers. Hiiza as representing the local name of Susa', van- 
"throw" = Lat. uomo\ OPers. anusiya-'. Sogd. anxit "support"; Toch.A 
akal "desire" from Iran. agada-\ Sogd. tab "seal" from Semit. tabb, from 
Egypt.?; Iron cevdiw "demon" from avd-dew, Av. did aka- "hedgehog" 
from fajfuka-: Ind ,jahaka-\ Av. skaiti- "thorn, weed" from Semit. s(i)katu-, 
Hebr. Sikkim "thorns, splinters"; NPers. kundur "frankincense, a kind of 
juniper gum" from kundruk, originally kumm(i)-dm- "gum-tree"; OPers. 
xSayabya- "king" from the participle kSay(a)nt-\ OPers. isa l uvd mentio¬ 
ned already; OP. kantu- "garment, cloak" and Gothic lximins "heaven", 
both from IE kem-/kom- "cover"; Iran. gau(d)na-; OP. vaSna, not "by 
the favour of', but "by the greatness, might of’. 

The Greek set (I-VI, 1966-1987) comprises 34 numbers, among them 
Kvp^a^oq "helmet" from Semit. kubbah, cp. Hitt, kupahi , Hebr. kdba'; 
fjviq, -v isolated from a phrase like flojv vfjviv (= verjviv)-, vcbrov from 
snow-at-, IE sonu/snous, Ind. sdnu; flXejioj "see" backformed from f3X-ojip 
"cast(ing) an eye"; dpvpaydoq by metathesis from *opvyad/ioq, cf. 
*opvya£co, epevyopai "roar, bellow"; veana from veFoji First, *vewtsi af¬ 
ter adverbs in -a; oiyaXosiq borrowed from Hitt, seheli- (sihala-) "clean"; 
rydvq from *ud-ghu- "water-fish"; ioropico "inquire" from *ais- "seek" (not 
"know"); ispoq simply from *isiros = Ind. isira-\ evvtj "bed" is probably 
IE, but "stone" is from Semitic; Kvftepvaw "steer a boat" is from 
*kom-er(e)n- "row together"; ayedia is an Egyptian loanword; w zav, 
frequent in tragedy, and especially in comedy, is a Doric phrase ai Fsrav 
"o mate"; veaviaq is from *newa-wi 0 i-id. 

Here must also be mentioned the contribution Graeca Anatolica to 
the Eighth Mycenaean Colloquium (Sz 138). In it the two names of the 
river in the Troad, Skamandros and Xanthos, are both traced to a basic 
Ska-/Ksa- representing the Hittite river-name Sell a; the name of Sardes, 
on the strength of OPers. Sparda reconstructible as Swarda-, which is 
confirmed by the Lydian form sfar(d)-, is shown by Greek Ksuaris to de¬ 
rive from an even more original ksuwar- which must obviously be based 
on Hitt, hassu- "king'', and thus the name meant something like Royal 
(Castle, Town); cf. Salla-h(as)suwa "GroBkonigs(stadt)". 

Smaller groups of this kind deal with Anatolica I-II (1979, 1982), 
Gennanica I-II (1979, 1989), Hungarica I (1982) and Slavica (Sz 71, 
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1967). In the Anatolica it is shown, amongst other things, that Hitt. 
i-uga- day-uga- contain i- "one", day- "two", and ugga (from ut-go-) "year"; 
that wezpant- "old" is not formed with pant- "gegangen, vergangen" but is 
simply wet(e)s-went-, cf.Lat. annosus; but the most surprising discovery is 
that Hitt, hand - which is now generally identified with Lat. ante, etc. - 
has been misinterpreted: it never meant "before", nor "separately", but 
only "elsewhere, some other (future) time", and must therefore be traced 
to IE *han-dhe(i) "elsewhere", from the deictic root *han- "that, other", 
cf. Ind. an-ya-. But this only means that the pleasing equation hand = 
Greek anti must be allowed to return to limbo, although the noun hant- 
"front, face" is here to stay. 

The Gennanica also contain some surprises. Thus the Gothic hapax 
sap in the phrase sap itan (variant sad) cannot, both for reasons of syn¬ 
chronous syntax and of contemporary semantics, be from the adjective 
sada- "satiated", but must be from a noun, obviously identical with Latin 
satis, a -ri-stem; it is amazing that this has not been recognized so far. 
The current treatment of Gothic tnlgus "stable, steadfast, firm", tulgipa 
"firm ground, stronghold", (ga)tulgjan "make firm, confirm" is also incre¬ 
dible. The group is taken, mostly without the slightest misgiving, from 
the well-known IE adjective *dJgho- "long" (Ind. dirgha-, etc.), although 
there appears to be no way of deriving "firm, secure" from "long". It is 
surprising that it has not been noticed that there exists an IE verb *rf/g/i- 
"to fasten, make fast, fix", widely attested in Aryan, cf. Ind. dfhyati 
"stands fast", dpiihati "makes firm", Av. darsz- "fasten, tie, fetter", 
ddrdzra- "fest, stark, tiichtig", Parth. dan- "fasten, load up", Khot. darsda- 
"firm, secure" (from drzda-). It is likewise incomprehensible that Ger¬ 
manic *wora "ware, merchandise" is derived from *wer- "cover, protect"; 
it is rather a post-Verner development from *woza, IE *wosa, a deriva¬ 
tive of IE *wes- "buy, sell". Finally, I have once more been disquietened 
by the facile assumption that book and beech were related; the result was 
an attempt to connect book rather with Turkic bitik, bidg "writing, docu¬ 
ment" via labialized butik, bulk, bukk which was adapted in Germanic as 
bdk\ bitik itself, in my view, represented a borrowing from Iranian paid-. 
A Germanic problem was also given a new solution long before Germa- 
nica I-II in a paper on German Adel of 1952. 

My Hungarica I discusses seventeen problems. The word kep "picture, 
face", which is traced to Old Turkic kip, is shown to derive from Iranian 
ki(r)p- "form, shape". Buzogany "mace, baculum ferreum" is also no doubt 
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from Turkic (cf. the old forms buzgan, bozogdn) but the identification 
with boz-doyan "a grey hawk or falcon" is too fanciful to be convincing, it 
must be rather from North Iranian burz(a)gan, a derivative of Old Ira¬ 
nian vazra- (Ind. vajra -); the power of penetration of this Iranian term is 
shown by its having been borrowed without enlargements into Finnish 
vasara "hammer", etc. The word beke "peace", of unknown origin, is, like 
the English word, borrowed from a Romance source, i.e. Lat. pace(m), 
as are Albanian paq(e) "peace, quiet; love", Basque bake; note also the 
16th c. verb bekel(kedik) "to kiss", cp. Middle Irish poc, Modern pog 
"kiss", and the Latin source oscuhim pads. I have also suggested a Latin 
source for the noun nasz "wedding (ceremony)" (instead of German Ne- 
stel "ribbon"), i.e. it is a descendant of Lat. nuptiae, cf. French noces, Pro¬ 
vencal nosas; the immediate source was in all probability Venetian. A 
much later borrowing is seen in bunyo "scuffle, fight" from Ital. pugno 
(Lat. pugtius ), cf. dare un pugno ad uno "to punch someone". The noun 
varganya "bolete (: a mushroom)", together with (its probable source) 
Serbo-Croat v(a)rganj , has, on account of its white colour, been borro¬ 
wed from Ital. vergogna, Lat. uerecundia. The verb kdprdzik (first 1666: 
kdprazik a szetne "his eyes are dazzled"), also thought to be of unknown 
origin, is simply from the Italian verb caprizzare "bound, frisk". The verb 
vel "think, believe, surmise" (first 1456: quia non poterant opinari), also 
of unclear origin, is from German wdhnen, i.e. ven-el- went via ven(e)l- to 
vel(l)-. And another verb, ajanl "recommend" (since 1372), which is also 
contained in the name Aianduc (1137), modern ajdndek (from ajdnldok ) 
"gift, present", originally meant "give, appropriate, make somebody’s 
own", and therefore must have been borrowed from German (zu)eignen, 
zu eigen geben "to dedicate". Further instances are to be found in my re¬ 
view of Joki (discussed above) and in my Siidwestiranische Lehnworter 
of 1951 (Sz 21). 

Finally, it is worth recording that Slavic problems have also been the 
subject of at least one longish paper (Sz 70-71), although such problems 
have also been discussed in other contexts as well. 

And in general it should not be forgotten that even before the "sets” 
emerged as special and concrete entities, their problems had been 
discussed in various places. And the fact that there are no sets for certain 
languages does not necessarily mean that their problems have been com¬ 
pletely neglected; thus, e.g., Armenian and Tokharian problems are often 
treated in Iranian papers, etc. It is to be hoped that the last volume of my 
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Scripta Minora (see further down) will have the indices which will help 
to find the places where they have been treated in my oeuvre. 

One particular aspect of my studies, which has not perhaps received 
adequate attention in this survey, has been the history of linguistic studies 
in modern times. The two published volumes of my Richtungen (Sz 6, 
13) cover the period 1916-1960. A third volume has been envisaged for 
the next period, 1960-1990, but it depends on my health whether these 
plans will ever come to fruition. It should also be remembered that there 
had been before and after Richtungen other historical studies, especially 
in the IE field, cp. Sz 94, 95, 131. But one paper deserves perhaps special 
mention in this field because it treated two historical problems of some 
importance (Sz 123: About unrewriting the history of linguistics ). The first 
concerned the significance of Sir William Jones, especially the recent 
doubts about his status as the founder of comparative linguistics, and 
"the first breakthrough"; I hope to have done something for Sir William. 
As to the question who originated the pithy formula "ou tout se tient", I 
argued that in all probability it was Meillet who coined the phrase, and 
Coseriu subsequently reminded me that he had ascribed the view to 
Meillet as far back as 1955 (in ms. of Sincronla, diacrom'a, p. 76); I am 
happy to see that, as against some attempts to predate and ascribe the 
formula to others, it can now be regarded as certain that Meillet’s 1893 
statement (: "Les divers elements phonetiques de chaque idiome forment 
un systeme ou tout se tient") is the earliest; this has been pointed out by 
Koerner and accepted by B. Peeters (Historiographia Linguistica 
XVII/3,1990, 427-436, esp. 431), so that the formula must now be regar¬ 
ded as due to Meillet, and not to Saussure. 

As to the "survival" of my Kleine Schriften, I am happy to acknow¬ 
ledge with gratitude and to thank for the great sacrifice of time and en¬ 
ergy devoted by my dear friends Patrick Considine and James Hooker, 
both of UCLondon, to preparing a three-volume edition of my Scripta 
Minora which comprises most of my papers in the general IE and Greek 
and Latin fields; Considine has even undertaken to prepare a vol. IV 
which will contain most of the papers dealing with "other languages” (to 
use this Cambridge phrase), and can be expected to be published by the 
officina Meidiana any time now. 


★ 'k * 
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Approaching the end of the road, I must try to see myself in the 
round, in the various activities, in which I have tried to advance the cause 
of scholarship and to cope with my official duties. 

A university professor has - in the Humboldtian view, to which I fully 
subscribe - two lines to pursue: teaching and research. So far I have re¬ 
ported mainly on my research activities. It is much more difficult to as¬ 
sess oneself as a teacher. My years in Hungary (up to 1948) are probably 
too far away to yield any objective view on this topic. So only England 
and Germany remain as possible areas for exploration. But it is not easy 
to get any views at all from the people concerned, i.e. the students. I do 
not know whether I am an exception in this (I mean whether others get 
unsolicited testimonials all the time) but there it is. All the same, I have 
some evidence even on this delicate topic. In my Bedford years, as a 
straight Grecist, I usually lectured on drama or Plato. One year we were 
reading Plato’s Symposion, and at the end of the session I attempted to 
give an overall view of what I thought Plato had been trying to tell us. I 
was well prepared (: I usually was because I thought that of prime im¬ 
portance) which also meant that my heart was overflowing, and when the 
bell went I thought I had accomplished my task satisfactorily, got up, and 
left. But this was not to be the end of the story. A few years later a col¬ 
league of mine - it was Arthur Adkins who quite a few years later moved 
to Chicago - enlightened me on a continuation to the story. He was at¬ 
tending a Xmas party of the girls, and while dancing with one of them, 
she told him that after I had left, they sat there for minutes - unable to 
move. One could of course say that I must have so worn them out with 
my unending talk that they were unable to move their weary bodies. But 
there seems to be an alternative possibility, and my vanity certainly incli¬ 
nes me towards it, i.e. that they were so overwhelmed by what I was tel¬ 
ling them, that they needed several minutes to recover their breath. 

In Germany I received more direct evidence of what I seemed like as 
a teacher. I was told by several students that they especially liked the lu¬ 
cid and logical discussion of the subjects, and that they were kept awake, 
unable to go to sleep as usual. 

It is at this point, I think, that I should survey briefly how far I have 
been successful in getting young people interested in my special field. 
But before doing so I must mention a grave problem of conscience 
facing me whenever a young person came and said that (s)he wanted to 
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study comparative (IE) philology. My problem was, as I saw it, whether I 
could take it upon me to get them interested in a subject which only in 
exceptional cases would guarantee a livelihood. Therefore I used to 
stress that not only a combination of excellent brains and steadfastness 
of purpose was needed but also a good deal of luck. But I also admitted 
that if the urge was irresistible it was useless to fight it: a talented person 
would find his way even in the most dire circumstances. I have often 
wondered whether I was alone with this kind of scruples - perhaps some 
readers will be encouraged to contribute to this, in my view, very serious 
problem. 

Of my students at Bedford College London two took a higher degree: 
Miss F.M. Miskell wrote an M.A. thesis on Gender and Declension Varia¬ 
tion in Early Latin (1959), and Miss Kathleen Forbes a Ph.D. thesis on the 
dialect of the Cyrenean inscriptions (1957). On Jennifer Forster, Westfield 
College, and Patrick Considine, UCL, see above p. 43-45. In 1963 
Obafemi Kujore came from Ibadan to study comparative philology with 
me; his thesis on The changes in the Greek present formations was 
submitted in 1966, and earned him his Ph.D.; it was published under the 
title Greek polymorphic presents in 1973. 

In Freiburg I must first mention Dr. Alfred Bammesberger who came 
to us as assistant in 1968. In 1970 he submitted for habilitation a study on 
The abstract formations of the Baltic languages. He left us in 1973, and is 
now Professor of The English Language at the Catholic University in 
Eichstatt, Bavaria. 

He was succeeded by Bela Brogyanyi who obtained his M.A. in Ger¬ 
manic Philology in July 1973, and started as assistant in August. After 
five years’ service his employment should have been terminated, but at 
my request was extended until my retirement, 30 Sept 1981; in the end 
his service was not completed until 30 Sept 1982. His selfless devotion to 
the interests of the Institute and his inestimable and unstinting help in 
support of my own work deserve the highest praise. From the winter se¬ 
mester 1976/77 on he gave a 2hr seminar on problems in General Lin¬ 
guistics. Even more time-consuming was the two-volume Festschrift for 
my 65th birthday which he, with the help of our secretary, Mrs. Marga- 
rete Kimminich, produced single-handed (and without my knowledge), 
and which eventually was published in 1979 (actually March 1980). His 
work on a Ph.D. thesis has, not surprisingly, been delayed time and 
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again. Sometimes I have an uneasy feeling that I am partly responsible 
for these delays in his own plans. But the 1979/80 Festschrift was not the 
only impediment on his way. A few months before my retirement he or¬ 
ganized, with Professor Jurgen Untermann, the 8th IE Colloquium on 
Das Germanische und die Rekonstruktion der idg. Grundsprache ; the Pro¬ 
ceedings were dedicated to myself. A second Festschrift was planned for 
my 75th birthday, but would be even nicer if it could see in my 80th birth¬ 
day. A short essay by him for my 70th birthday published in a German 
periodical was reprinted in English in my Scripta Minora I. Altogether 
our relation has throughout the years been very close and friendly, and 
not confined to linguistics; his role in my "resettlement" in Freiburg has 
been mentioned already. In the mid-eighties he thought for a while that 
the profession of a physician might be more suitable for him, but he dis¬ 
covered pretty soon that he had lost his heart to linguistics pretty early 
and fatefully, so that he returned to his first love. 

Paul Kent Andersen came to Freiburg in 1973 from Boulder, Colo¬ 
rado, where he had studied physics, but from one of his teachers he had 
also learnt some Sanskrit. Right from the start he adopted my gospel, i.e 
that the linguistic historian should master the insights of descriptive lin¬ 
guistics, and apply them to his historical problems, especially in syntactic 
research. His doctoral thesis on Word order typology and comparative 
constructions , completed in 1979 (viva 15.2.1980), was published by Ben¬ 
jamins in 1983; it illustrates this principle. A late fruit of his first love is 
the book entitled Studies in the Minor Rock Edicts of AS oka /, published 
in 1990, which presents a critical edition of the 17 versions of the edict of 
this great humanitarian king. A further work on a problem of general 
linguistics is Andersen’s A new look at the passive, published in 1991, 
which examines the material drawn from a large number of languages 
including Classical Greek and Indian, and modern Finnish. At the begin¬ 
ning of 1988 the University of Bielefeld - where Andersen had been wor¬ 
king for several years - completed the complicated process of habilitation 
and awarded him, with unanimous vote (20:0:0), the venia legendi in Ge¬ 
neral and Comparative Linguistics; he therewith became a Privatdozent, 
and soon after was appointed to a C-2 position. This job is, alas, for six 
years only, and although it could be renewed, it is sad that such a fine 
scholar should be left in such a perilous situation. 

Michael Back began his studies in the SS 1966. From the beginning he 
took a lively interest in the Iranian languages, and since he spent every 
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other semester in Erlangen, where his father held a chair, he had the 
advantage of benefiting from the teaching of the well-known Indo- 
Iranianist, Prof. Karl Hoffmann. When he was in Freiburg, he also hel¬ 
ped with the administrative work of the Institute as a "studentische Hilfs- 
kraft", which meant a modest income; this was the case, periodically, 
between November 1968 and spring 1977. Towards the end of 1976 he 
submitted his Ph.D. thesis, and the viva took place on 10 February 1977. 
The thesis was published in late 1978 in Liege in the Acta Iranica of Prof. 
Duchesne-Guillemin. The thesis, entitled Die sassanidischen Staatsin- 
schriften - Studien zur Orthographic und Phortologie des Mittelpersischen 
der Inschriften, is an impressive piece of work of XXVIII+ 520 pages. 
Part IV (pp. 279-520) presents a critical edition of 17 inscriptions of the 
early Sassanian period, i.e. of practically all except Paikuli, especially of 
those of Sapur I and the High Priest Kartlr. On the evaluation of this 
corpus are based the preceding strictly linguistic parts of the work, i.e. 
Orthography and Phonology of inscriptional Middle Persian, which con¬ 
sists of two sections: Phonology of Late Old Persian (62-120) and Pho¬ 
nology of Middle Persian (121-173); this is Part II. It is followed by Part 
III which is a complete Etymological Index of all the words that occur in 
the inscriptions (174-278); it gives the complete evidence for each form 
and discusses the etymology. Part I is a brief chapter containing Prole¬ 
gomena (1-27); it discusses the historical and linguistic framework, the 
script with the various alphabets, and gives a useful list of all the ideo¬ 
grams found in the inscriptions. 

The next project of Dr. Back was, quite logically, the Habilschrift: A 
Grammar of the Middle Persian of the Manichaean texts of Turf an. On my 
recommendation, the Deutsche Forschungsgesellschaft awarded him a 
research fellowship for two years (running from 29.5.78), which, on 
21.7.1980, was extended for a further year. But at the end of that year I 
was already going to leave Freiburg and to return to England. It becomes 
clear from the sparse correspondence between England and Freiburg 
that Michael had during my brief stay in England repeatedly asked me 
for testimonials for places, especially in America, where he had applied 
for a job. In a letter of 28.11.81 he also mentioned that he not only got on 
well with his project but added a new field, i.e. "Post-SPE process pho¬ 
nology"; this, however, meant further delays in his original plan. When I 
returned to Freiburg, I do not seem to have been able to revive our close 
relations of former days. It was therefore quite a surprise when, in a let- 
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ter of 22.7.1987,1 was informed by the dean of the Combined Philoso¬ 
phical Faculties that I had been elected a member of the habilitation 
committee Back, and asked to submit an appraisal of Back’s work; the 
title of this had been changed, it was no longer A grammar of ..., but 
Diachrone Prozessphonologie und ihre synchrone Basis. My report in the 
end carried the day: I argued that Back had for the first time gone 
beyond the question of how sound changes took place, and attacked the 
more vital problem of why. I was pleased to learn that Back was the¬ 
rewith admitted as a Privatdozent; his work was eventually (only in April 
1991!) published under the title Die synchrone Prozessbasis des natiirli- 
chen Lautwandels. 

Miss Susanne Pfeiffer (now Mrs. Bohl) came to Freiburg in the SS 
1975; she had started her IE studies in Saarbriicken under Prof. Klaus 
Strunk (now Munich). Her M.A. thesis entitled Ausdrucksmittel fur ein 
Besitzverhdltnis im Vedischen und Griechischen was submitted to the Fa¬ 
culty in the summer of 1979, and was published in 1980 by G. Jucquois in 
Louvain-La-Neuve. 

Reiner Lipp started, as a Classicist, his IE Studies in 1977. After 
various excursions into other fields, amongst others into medicine, he 
obtained an M.A. degree in 1990 with a thesis on Die idg. Okklusiven im 
Auslaut. He has now been working for some time on a doctoral thesis 
about The development of the IE palatals in the Indo-Iranian group. 
Throughout the years he took a very active part in my seminars and 
attended practically all of my lecture courses. 

Two Classicists have shown a lively interest in IE linguistics down to 
the present day. They are: Hans-Christian Gunther (now Akademischer 
Rat), who started his studies in 1976, and obtained his Ph.D. (in Greek) 
in 1985; one of his subsidiary subjects was IE; the other is Michael Rei- 
chel, who started in 1979, and got his Ph.D. (in Classics) in 1990, one of 
his subsidiary subjects was IE. Both took part in a large number of my 
seminars, especially of course, in Latin and Greek; at my suggestion, they 
both spent a year or more in Oxford, with great profit. 

Philippe Gindele, of Bulgarian origin, joined us in 1977, and earned 
his M.A. with a thesis on Sprache - Musik, Versuch eines Vergleichs, 1981. 

The Belgian student Johan Corthals came from Louvain in 1974; he 
had been told to work on the problem of the IE gutturals. I am glad that 
I succeeded in dissuading him from this barren subject, and rather sup- 
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ported his newly awakened interest in Celtic; he is now, in Hamburg, an 
acknowledged master of this difficult field. 

In the same year of 1974, my annus mirabilis (see above), I had the 
pleasure of having among our guests Kim McCone who had studied IE 
under Anna Morpurgo Davies in Oxford; he has developed into a distin¬ 
guished Celticist, and now holds the chair of Old Irish at St. Patrick’s 
College, Maynooth (near Dublin). His important monograph on The 
Early Irish Verb was published in 1987. 

Finally, as a rara avis (if not rarissima) I must mention Dr. Ulrich 
Manthe who came to us in 1980 when he was assistant in the Faculty of 
Law. This surprising combination becomes more comprehensible if we 
know that, among his other exotic hobbies, Chinese and Etruscan hold 
an important place; on the latter he has published several papers. He is 
now in danger of losing these endearing peculiarities: since 1985 he has 
been the Professor of Roman Law in the University of Passau. 

It is now time, I think, to cast a glance at what my teaching implied. 
In London I had a teaching load of weekly four hours only. That included 
every year a general introductory course on linguistics, and, preparatory 
to the Classics special paper, a course on the comparative grammar of 
Latin and Greek, and seminars on Latin and Greek inscriptions. In Frei¬ 
burg the teaching load was much more onerous: it was (for me) seven 
hours a week, the amount agreed when I had come to discuss my duties. 
Of these one or two went on a course of lectures the rest on various , 
mostly two-hour, seminars. 

Of the lecture courses I still have the manuscripts of the following: 


SS 1973 

Fundamental problems of IE linguistics 

WS 1973/74 

Ablaut and the theory of laryngeals 

SS 1974 

The problem of the IE-Semitic and the IE-Finnougric lin¬ 
guistic relations 

SS 1975 

The lexicon of IE - according to semantic fields 

WS 1975/76 

Origin and development of our writing 

SS 1976 

Why and how does language change: theories and results 
of a century (1875-1975) 

SS 1978 

Semantics in diachrony 
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WS 1979/80 Introduction to the linguistics of the Classical languages 


Some of the seminars will perhaps also be found of interest: 


WS 1973/74 
SS 1975 
WS 1975/76 
SS 1976 
WS 1976/77 
SS 1977 

SS 1978 
WS 1978/79 
SS 1979 

WS 1979/80 

SS 1980 

WS 1980/81 

SS 1981 


Syntactic exercises for Classicists 
Aspect 

Basic problems of morphology; Vedic 
Phonology 

Generative syntax; Homer 

System of the IE verb; Recent problems in IE studies in 
America 

Hittite (I) 

The IE homeland; Hittite II; Old Attic inscriptions 

Etymological research; Old Latin inscriptions; Class. 
Arm. 

Class. Arm.II; The IE lexicon (esp. religion, material cul¬ 
ture); Poetry in the Lesbian dialect 

Foundations of theoretical phonology (Foley); Linear B; 
Plautus’ Menaechmi with linguistic commentary 

IE poetic language; Doric inscriptions; Decay of language 
- death of language 

The development of language; Latin word formation 


Neither teaching nor research is now possible without secretarial 
help. And IE subjects and manuscripts do not meet with great 
enthusiasm from the average secretary. In the early years the "wastage" 
was considerable, secretaries stayed for one year at best; later this 
improved somewhat. But I must mention two exceptionally able and 
helpful persons. Miss Ingrid Lang, of German descent but from America, 
coped valiantly with the difficult text of my Einfiihrung' 1 ' and of course 
with other matters as well. In 1976, when the post fell vacant once again 
and had to be advertised in the local paper, one of the some two dozen 
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applicants impressed me with her performance: the passage from an 
English novel which I had dictated and she had taken down in short¬ 
hand, had to be reproduced in typing; the result was faultless, and only 
those who have done this themselves can appreciate what degree of 
familiarity with spoken and written English is necessary for such a 
performance. She was Mrs. Margarete Kimminich, of Austrian descent 
and, as a Viennese, a member of the same K.u.K. (kaiserlich-konigliche) 
monarchy as I had been moved into at a tender age; she had, in a word, 
the same background, so to speak. I offered her the job, she accepted, 
and stayed with us till my retirement, and even for a few more years 
after. It was a pleasure to work with her, always ready, not watching the 
clock all the time (and rushing off at five), always keen to learn new 
things; if my Kinship shows so few typing errors, that is entirely due to 
her accuracy and pride in good work. I sorely miss her, her help would 
be of great help to me even now. Can’t be helped. 

One of the nicer customs of university life in the West is that a pro¬ 
fessor, unless he is a complete dud, is celebrated just for his age, usually 
starting at sixty-five, and then at five-yearly intervals. The first such oc¬ 
casion was marked, as mentioned already, with a two-volume Festschrift, 
edited by Bela Brogyanyi, and published, with a trifling delay, in 1979. 
On 6 July 1981, after my paper on Aryan (see above), my dear colleague, 
Prof. Gauger organized a little party in my honour; he presented me with 
a preprint of his Einfiihrung in die romanische Sprachwissenschaft, co¬ 
authored by W. Oesterreicher and R. Windisch, which was dedicated to 
me. Another pleasing present was the two-day meeting of the Indoger- 
manische Gesellschaft in Freiburg on 26-27 February 1.981; the Procee¬ 
dings on Das Gennanische und die Rekonstruktion were also dedicated to 
me, see above. 

On the occasion of my 70th anniversary, in 1983, my successor, Prof. 
Helmut Rix, gave a very flattering appraisal of my work (and scholarly 
personality) amidst a large gathering of former colleagues and students; 
it was also an appreciation of the fact that, when I had thought I had to 
leave England, my first choice was Freiburg. The next lustrum led to my 
75th birthday in 1988. Prof. Rix had invited Prof. Risch, Zurich, as the 
festive speaker but Risch died only a few days before the event The date 
had to be deferred, and when the numerous friends forgathered on 17 
October 1988 it was Prof. Klaus Strunk, Munich, who gave the laudatio. 
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It was preceded by a (for me very enlightening) characterization given by 
Prof. Rix, and followed by a very personal address by Dr. Michael Back. 

The next anniversary, the 80th, would, if I were to live to see it, come 
round in 1993, a frighteningly close date. In any case, I shall try to conti¬ 
nue my work in the wonted and known fashion - if only in order not to 
disappoint my friends, old and new. 

* * * 

A university teacher also has to look after the books needed for his 
subject. At UC I was almost from the start given my own library fund, 
which, I think, I husbanded quite well. In Germany I found the depart¬ 
mental library in a very sorry state, and, as mentioned already, I asked 
for, and was given large sums to bring it up to date; I am particularly 
proud of the sets of periodicals amassed although the economic difficul¬ 
ties of later years turned many of them into torsos. Those interested in 
this side of my activities will find a more detailed report in my paper In 
the service of a library (Sz 148), printed below pp. 103-113. 

I very seldom had the opportunity or the need to go outside the uni¬ 
versity but I would like to mention one occasion at the end of 1968, 
when, at the invitation of the Education Authority (Oberschulamt) of 
South Baden, I gave a lecture on Latin and modem linguistics to gram¬ 
mar school teachers. I still have, and cherish, the letter of that office in 
which it was stated that "Ihr Vortrag als ein ausserordentlich wichtiger 
Beitrag unserer Tagung empfunden wurde". 

After half a dozen years in Freiburg I thought that the time had come 
to create a framework which would take care of the linguistic activities of 
the university. With the help of colleagues from other language depart¬ 
ments we held the foundation meeting of the Freiburger Linguistenkreis 
on 10 Jan 1972; the late Professor W. Lettenbauer gave a paper on 
Aspect. Shortly before my retirement I found a successor for the heavy 
duties of the secretary, and therewith the organizer of the Linguistic 
Circle in the person of Prof. Hans-Martin Gauger who, after nearly ten 
years of service, in 1989 handed over to my successor in the chair, Prof. 
Helmut Rix. I gave papers to the Circle on more than one occasion, even 
after retirement. 
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Finally, what role did I play in the faculty? Normally - at least in my 
experience - newcomers are at once pressed into service as deans. This 
did not happen in my case, at first at any rate, no doubt because I was 
(rightly) considered to be unfamiliar with the German system of (self-)- 
administration. But after the mammoth faculty, comprising the arts and 
sciences, was first split into two, and later the remaining arts side was 
quartered in order to produce smaller units (on average a dozen profes¬ 
sors), "less threatening" for the middle ranks and the students, it was ob¬ 
viously thought that my turn had come. But in those unpleasant times of 
student revolt I did not think that I, as a foreigner, would have been the 
right choice, and firmly resisted the pressure exerted on me. But apart 
from the unwillingness to be saddled with an onerous and yet ineffective 
office, I took a very lively part in faculty matters and faculty meetings, 
especially where I thought that some individual was about to be unfairly 
treated. In such cases, the normal attitude of a professor was to keep to 
himself, not to look across the pale, and, for heaven’s sake, not to inter¬ 
fere with the domain of the other fellow. I was rash enough to ignore on 
occasion such territorial boundaries. But I had the satisfaction of 
swaying the faculty on at least two occasions when the personal interests 
of some colleagues (below the professorial rank) would have been 
adversely affected otherwise. I also have a feeling that I did not generate 
bad blood thereby. 

* * * 

Having given a fairly detailed account of my research, I am no doubt 
expected to say whether I regard some of the great many discoveries 
more important, or just more pleasing, than others. Of my books, I judge 
my Einfuhrung, especially in the 3rd and 4th editions, and Richtiingen I-II 
excellent, Numerals, Syncope, and An den Quellen as important. Of pa¬ 
pers I rate very highly ViSta spa (Sz 20), Greek mello (Sz 23), Latin tan- 
tus quantus ... quando, Lat. res (38-39), Lat. liibemus (19), Principles of 
etymological research (56), Stnicturalism and substratum (59), IE sor- 
"woman" (65), Tlie New Look (73), Si parentem uerberit (82), PTcentes 
(90, novel approach), Greek polus andpollds (97, ditto), Gaulish fonnula 
(99), Vedic Sam yoh (111), Semitic influence (122), k w e (133), and the 
review of Chantraine’s DELG. 
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Of more general ideas I find important, in phonology and morpho¬ 
logy, the explanation of the Aryan vowel-collapse in single a; the i/u-in- 
flexion (Einf^. 190); the lengthened grade in the nom.sg. of consonantal 
stems; the superlative -isamo- (-isomo -); the inflexion of the pronouns 
ego/tu, especially dat. mebhi, tebhi with the postposition ebhi, acc.sg. ted 
(from te-te), imitated in med, plural mes from em-es, tw-es ( tu-es ) source 
of tes and wes; reflexive sowos from sii-os "belonging to the clan" (Einf . 
234); the thematic ending -5 from -dm contracted from -o + om (Einr. 
365); the future imperative (Sz 30). 

Seeing that I obviously have a high opinion of (some of) my achie¬ 
vements, it may be asked whether other people share this view. Since 
people do not, as a rule, praise willingly, the evidence is bound to be 
sparse, but there is some. Eric Handley has put it very nicely (Fs. 
Skutsch, 1988, 166) when he recalls the atmosphere of the fifties: it was 
in the Mycenaean Seminar "that the formidable linguistic expertise of 
O.Sz. made its first impact on the London scene". Cf. also Altheim- 
Stiehl, Die Araber in der alten Welt 4, 1967, 301: OSz, "dessen Ausserun- 
gen man nie ubersehen sollte"; Th. Simenschy - Gh. Ivanescu, Gramatica 
comparata a limbilor indoeuropene, 1981, 138; H.Birnbaum, Linguistic 
reconstruction, 1978, 62-64, and last but not least Meid’s statement (Die 
Interpretation gallischer Inschriften, 1987, 41): "Die Situation blieb unge- 
klart bis 1974, als OSz mit einem Geniestreich den gordischen Knoten 
durchhieb". 

Even more to the point would seem to be what Gamkrelidze says in 
the dedication to the offprint of his closing speech on historical lingui¬ 
stics at the 13th Congress in Tokyo, 1982 (1984: 378f.): OSz, "einem der 
grossten Indogermanisten der Gegenwart". The same is also the view of 
Thomas F. Shannon of Berkeley (Diachronica III/l, 1986, 121-6, review 
of Untermann-Brogyanyi, Das Germanische und die Rekonstruktion der 
idg. Grundsprache): "one of the foremost living Indo-Europeanists" 
(121), "a fitting tribute to this outstanding scholar" (126). I myself would 
only add that the present writer is one of the rare, if not the last, all¬ 
round Indo-Europeanists; this is what Ivan Fonagy meant when he de¬ 
scribed me (quote in my Scripta Minora I XVI) as "the last of the 
fighting buffaloes (az utolso meg kiizdo boleny)". I certainly think that 
the term Indo-Europeanist should not be applied to anyone who only 
works in one particular language(group) - even if he holds a chair of 
Indo-European. 
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Having got to this point (where an autobiography can easily turn into 
an obituary) the general reader might ask: "all right, you have indeed 
produced a respectable oeuvre but can we expect any more from your 
pen?" The answer is not easy, mainly because although in itself age is not 
necessarily destructive of brains (but there is, e.g., Alzheimer to be fea¬ 
red, and its ilk), yet age can affect many things that are vital for a 
scholar’s work, for instance eyesight, or being able to sit without pain; it 
is remarkable how many linguists are known to have lost partly or com¬ 
pletely their eyesight in old age. 

But assuming that I shall continue to be able to work at least at the 
present rate, the answer to the above question can be given in the fol¬ 
lowing form. I have already mentioned - not without regret - that there 
are some half-dead and dead bodies along my road; the successful re¬ 
suscitation of the former is extremely doubtful: I mean the typescript of 
Studies in the structure of IE, 1952, which cannot be used in its present 
form. The Impact of Mycenaean from the end of the fifties must be 
deemed quite dead. Lately my English Introduction had to be added to 
this set: on account of my inability to sit for any length of time I had to 
renounce my contract with the CUP. One of my still cherished plans is to 
be able to get round to vol. Ill of my Richtungen which would deal with 
the period 1960-1990. If there be time, there would be enough material 
to be rescued for the various etymological sets. And last but not least - 
just pour dpater le bourgeois - let me add that there would be one more 
work which I would dearly love to bring to completion: it would be - ri- 
sum teneatis amici - The shift of power in world history and its consequen¬ 
ces. 


Freiburg i.Br., 16 June 1991 
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Gabriele Schoden 
Rehabilitiert nach 40 Jahren 
(aus der BADISCHEN ZEITUNG vom 

Freitag, den 24. November 1989) 

Der offizielle Brief erreichte ihn erst im 
Hcrbst, aber da wuBte cs Oswald 
Szemerenyi langst - seine Schwester und 
Freunde hatten es aus der Budapester 
Presse erfahren und ihn benachrichtigt: 
Er war, nach 40 Jahren, wieder aufge- 
nommen in die wissenschaftliche Elite 
Ungarns. Der Freiburger Indogermanist 
sucht eine jener ungarischen Zeitungen 
vom 10. Mai hervor und iibersetzt: Die 
Akadcmie der Wissenschaften, so heiBt 
es dort, habe in ihrer Sitzung vom 8. Mai 
1989 die Akademiebeschiiisse vom 31. 
Oktober 1949 aufgehoben. "Der damals 
ausgesprochene AusschluB von Wissen- 
schaftlern wurde fur nichtig erklart", zi- 
tiert Szemerdnyi, "ihre Mitgliedschaft in 
der Akademie als kontinuierlich nicht 
aufgehoben deklariert." 

Der lapidarcn Zeitungsmeldung 
folgt eine lange Liste von Namen - vier, 
fiinf Dutzend sicherlich, nach Gruppen 
geordnet. In der Abteilung, in der sich 
der Name Oswald Szemerenyi findet, 
sind die aufgelistet, die sich Ende der 
vierziger Jahre "abgcsetzt", die Volksre- 
publik Ungarn verlassen haben. Darun- 
ter die Schriftsteller Sdndor Mdrai und 
Lajos Zilahy, der Althistoriker Andras 
Alfoldi, Albert Szent-Gyorgyi, der Ent- 
decker des Vitamin C und Nobelpreis- 
trager von 1937. 


Als Szemerenyi im Sommer 1948 
von heute auf morgen, "ohne ein Wort 
zu sagen naturlich", seinen Lehrstuhl fur 
Indogermanistik an der Universitat 
Budapest aufgab und der Volksrepublik 
den Riicken kehrte, war er in seiner wis- 
senschaftlichen Arbeit und personlichen 
Bcwegungsfreiheit nicht unmittelbar bc- 
schnitten. "Aber die Lage in Mitteleu- 
ropa”, erzahlt er, "hattc sich sehr ver- 
scharft. Man wuBte nicht, wie sich 
Stalins Zorn auf Tito entladen wurde, 
und ich hatte Angst vor einem dritten 
Weltkrieg.” Uber Rom und Paris reiste 
er mit Frau und kleinem Sohn in seine 
Geburtsstadt London. 

Einfach seien sie nicht gewesen, die 
ersten Jahre in England: ”Im nachhinein 
kann ich rnich nicht beklagen uber 
meine Biographie, aber” - Szemerenyi 
spricht mit Nachdruck - "wenn ich ge- 
wuBt hatte, was auf rnich zukommt, ware 
ich wohl in Budapest geblieben.” Zudem 
hatte er alle Kontakte zu Freunden und 
Kollegen in Ungam abgebrochen, wagte 
nicht, ihnen zu schreiben, fiirchtete, sie 
damit "in schlimme Gefahr zu bringen". 
Erst die "Revolution" - Szemerdnyi: "Im 
inoffiziellen Sprachgebrauch wurde der 
Volksaufstand von 1956 schon immer als 
das bezeichnet, was er war: eine Revolu¬ 
tion" - machte Beziehungen wieder 
moglich. 

Langsam baute der Sprachhistoriker 
seine wissenschaftliche Karriere neu auf 
und war schlieBlich wieder so weit wie 
seinerzeit in Budapest - 1960 wurde 
Szemerenyi auf den Lehrstuhl fur Com- 
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parative Philology dcr Universitat Lon¬ 
don berufen. Aber dennoch: "Ich habe 
gemerkt, daB in London fur mein Fach 
eigentlich kein Lebensraum ist. Keiner 
guckt iiber seine Grenzen hinaus." 

Oswald Szemerenyi aber betreibt 
die Indogermanistik in ihrcr ganzen 
Breite - seine "Einfiihrung in die verglei- 
chende Sprachwissenschaft", langst Stan- 
dardwerk wie seine Bande "Richtungen 
der modernen Sprachwissenschaft", ist 
eine Somme der heutigen Erkenntnisse 
und Probleme in der Indogermanistik. 

Fur seinen universellen Ansatz sah 
er im "Geburtsland der Indogermani¬ 
stik" mehr Chancen, und so folgte er 
1965 dem Ruf an die Universitat Frei¬ 
burg, wo eine "hohe Bereitschaft da war, 
auf meine Anforderungen einzugehen". 
Hier lehrte er vom Wintersemestcr 
1965/66 bis zu seiner Emeritierung im 
Jahre 1981, hier wohnt er bis heute. 


Und Budapest, Ungarn? Verfoigt 
der Sprachhistoriker, den die ungarische 
Akademie der Wissenschaften eben mit 
alien Ehren wieder in ihre Reihcn 
aufgenommen hat, die politische Ent- 
wicklung in seinem Land? An Politik sei 
er nicht eigentlich interessiert, "not real¬ 
ly”, sagt Oswald Szemerenyi, und zeigt 
sich als Skeptiker wie damals, als er die 
Volksrepublik Ungarn verlieB: "Ich habe 
immcr noch Angst, daB cs einen Riick- 
schlag gibt in Osteuropa, daB Gor- 
batschow selbst an die Wand gestellt 
wird. Und was dann mit den Va- 
sallenstaaten passiert..." 

Immerhin, seine und seiner 
Kollegen offizielle Rehabilitierung 
wertet er als erfreuliches Zeichen, zumal 
sic Monate vor jenem 23. Oktober kam, 
an dem President Szuros die Republik 
Ungarn ausrief: "Ich glaube, daB die 
Akademie den Zeiten ein biBchen 
vorausgeeilt war. Das war ein sehr 
schoner und auch ein sehr couragierter 
Schritt." 
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In the service of a library 

The reader of this volume will be surprised when he gets to this con¬ 
tribution: whereas the other contributions all conform to the general 
structure and their authors report on their First Person Singular, this 
piece has a very different topic as its main theme. This anomaly needs a 
few words of explanation. 

When I was first asked to contribute to this volume, I was naturally 
also invited to write about my own development. And considering my age 
I was in fact not averse to composing such a piece. I had even thought of 
such an anticipatory obituary myself before. But, such is my vanity, I 
thought that the length available was in no way adequate to what I wan¬ 
ted posterity to learn about my First Person Singular, and for which pur¬ 
pose I had already selected a suitable niche. It seemed therefore that I 
could not satisfy the editor’s wish. But he, with his inimitable persistence, 
would not take no for an answer, and eventually I thought that I might 
report on a sideline of my activities. He graciously accepted the unex¬ 
pected offer, and it is now up to the reader to judge whether this com¬ 
promise solution meets with his approval. 

When I arrived from London in the summer of 1965, I was confron¬ 
ted with a for me rather daunting situation. In University College Lon¬ 
don, where I had worked for nearly fifteen years, for the last five as Pro¬ 
fessor of Comparative Philology, I had in the library a wonderful tool for 
a researcher with my propensities: the main areas of the subject were 
served by an incomparably full section, whose origins went back almost 
to the date of the foundation of the College (:1827), and which from the 
early fifties on I had the privilege of modernizing and expanding accor¬ 
ding to my needs and lights; in addition there was a marvellous collection 
of periodicals, both ancient and novel, covering almost every aspect of 
modern linguistics. When I came to Freiburg in January 1965 to see what 
was being offered when I was invited to become the successor of Profes¬ 
sor Johannes Lohmann in the chair of Indogermanische Sprachwissen- 
schaft, I found a departmental library with a diminutive stock - just over 
three thousand volumes, and hardly more than two dozen periodicals, 
the majority acquired from the late fifties on. But when I went on to 
Stuttgart to conduct the serious part of the negotiations, I found in the 
head of the section responsible for the universities, Frau Ministerialratin 
Dr. Hilde Hoffmann, someone who was willing to assist my efforts to 
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bring about a significant change , and in particular to bring the state of 
affairs speedily up to date. 

It was agreed therefore that the annual allocation for departmental 
expenses (Sachaversum) should, already for 1965, be raised from DM 
5000 to DM 12000, and for the modernisation of the library an extra 
amount of DM 75000 should be made available in four instalments: DM 
20000 for each of the years 1965, 1966, 1967, and DM 15000 for 1968. 
When, in 1968,1 was invited to join as Full Professor the Linguistics De¬ 
partment of the University of Washington, Seattle, I obtained in the en¬ 
suing negotiations (Bleibe- or Erhaltungsverhandlungen) an increase of 
the allowance for departmental expenses to annual DM 15000, and for 
1969 an additional amount of DM 10000 for the development of the 
library. 

As can be seen, through the generosity of the "Landle" (the affectio¬ 
nate term for the Land of Baden-Wiirttemberg), the princely sum of 
(roughly) DM 100,000 was put at my disposal to create a truly servi¬ 
ceable instrument for research. In current terms the amount might not 
seem very impressive but in the second half of the sixties it was four or 
even five times more in value than it would be today, especially if one ta¬ 
kes into account that book-prices were also very much lower. 

I started, of course, rightaway to spend the money to fill the (to my 
mind) appalling gaps of the library. Naturally, many books had to be 
bought, both old ones which had at the time been above the means of the 
department, but especially books currently being published at an ever in¬ 
creasing rate. But the one aspect of the development of the library which, 
I feel, I can be proud of, and which is such an outstanding feature (in the 
eyes of scholars from other departments and universities) of the library, 
is its richness in periodicals which I have had the good fortune of amas¬ 
sing within a few years. One external factor, that helped my efforts con¬ 
siderably, was the willingness of publishers to reprint periodicals that had 
been out of print or had been destroyed during the war, thus making 
them available to the new universities which were springing up in large 
numbers in those years throughout the Western world, but also to old 
universities which had lost (considerable parts of) their library as a result 
of the war. I still remember the shock which I received when I took into 
my hands some of the old books of the library, not only because they 
were incredibly dirty and generally neglected but also because often one 
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would find a bullet or two ensconced in the binding or in the holes cau¬ 
sed by them in the printed part of the page. 

Whereas previously the small number of periodicals taken by the In¬ 
stitute had come almost exclusively from Germany, I have tried from the 
very start to make available to the reader, if not all, at least a represen¬ 
tative proportion of the periodicals published in the countries where IE 
studies were cultivated. It will, I think, be of interest to see the areas co¬ 
vered, and the priodicals taken from them; the following abbreviations 
will be used: ann. = annually, b. = bought, canc. = cancelled, ctd. = conti¬ 
nued after 1982, dctd. = discontinued. 

From America (and Canada) were ordered: 

(1) General Linguistics vols. 1-22,1955-82, ctd. 

(2) IJAL = International Journal of American Linguistics 1-26, 
1917-60, b. 1965; 27-32, 1961-66, b. 1967; 33-48, 1967-82, b. ann., 
ctd. 

(3) JAOS = Journal of the American Oriental Society 84-95, 1964- 
75, canc. 1975. 

(4) JCS = Journal of Cuneiform Studies 1-17, 1947-63, b. 1965; 18- 
27, 1964-75, ann.; canc. 1976. 

(5) JIES = Journal of Indo-European Studies 1-10,1973-82, ctd. 

(6) Language 1-40, 1925-64; 41-58, 1965-82, ann. ctd. - 
Supplements: Language Dissertations-, Language Monographs. 

(7) Linguistic Inquiry (MIT) 1-8,1970-77; 10,1979, canc. 

(8) Georgetown University Round Table, Monograph Series on 
Languages and Linguistics 1-25, 1954-72; since 1973 GURT, b. 
ann. 1973-84. 

(9) TAPA = Transactions and Proceedings of the American 
Philological Association 90-107,1959-78, canc. 

(10) Word 1-29,1945-78 

(11) Working Papers in Li/iguistics (Hawaii) 2-20,1970-88 

(12) Glossa (Canada) 1-14,1967-80 
From England came: 
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(13) Archivum Linguisticum 1-17, 1949-65, b. 1965; N.S. 1-11, 
1970-80; dctd. 

(14) Asia Major 10-19,1963-74; dctd. 1975 

(15) BICS = Bulletin of the Institute of Classical Studies (London) 
1-3,1954-56, b. ann.; 4-25,1965-78, canc. 1979. 

(16) BSOAS = Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies 27-39,1964-74, canc. 1976. 

(17) English and Germanic Studies (Leeds, Birmingham) 3-7, 
1949-61, b. 1967; continued as English Philological Studies 8-10, 
1963-67, dctd. 

(18) JL = Journal of Linguistics 1-11,1965-75, canc. 

(19) JRAS = Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 1969-82, ctd. 

(20) Language and Speech 1-19,1958-76, b. 1968-, canc. 1976. 

France: 

(21) BSL = Bulletin de la Socitti de Linguistique de Paris, 1-10, 
1871-98, repr. b. 1965; 11-19, 1901-15, repr. b. 1968; 20-33, 1916- 
32, b. ann.; 34-39, 41-2, 51-9 (1933-8,1942-6, 1955-64), b. 1967; 40, 
43-50 (1938, 1946-54), b. 1965; 60-75, 1965-81, donated (Prof. 
Lohmann) or b. ann.; ctd. 

(22) Comptes Rendus de VAcadimie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres 1960-76, b. from 1965 ann.; canc. 1976. 

(23) JA = JournalAsiatique 241-263,1953-75, b. 1965-; canc. 1975 

(24) La Linguistique 1-18,1965-82, ctd. 

(25) MSL = Mimoires de la Society de Linguistique de Paris, 6-18, 
1889-1913, b. before Sz; 19-23, 1914-35, b. 1965; dctd. 

(26) Revue d’Assyriologie 49-62, 1955-68, b. 1967-8; 69-76, 1975-82; 
ctd. 77-79; canc. 1985 

(27) REA = Revue des Etudes Anciennes 64-76,1962-74, b. 1966-, 
canc. 1976 

(28) RES1 = Revue des Etudes Slaves 38-50,1961-77, canc. 1977 
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29) RHA = Revue hittite et asianique 1-4, 1930-38, repr.; 5-21, 
1939-63, b. 1965; 23-36,1965-78, b. ann. 

(30) Revue Internationale cL’Onomastique 17-28, 1965-76; canc. 
1976 

(31) RPh = Revue de Philologie 35-39, 1961-65, b. 1966; 40-54, 
1966-80. 

(32) Studia Iranica 1-10,1972-81, ctd. 

(33) Travaux de Linguistique et Literature (Strasbourg) 1-17, 1963- 
79, canc. 

Belgium: 

(34) IA = Iranica Antiqua (Gent) 1-17,1961-82; ctd. 

(35) Onoma (Louvain) 1-10, 1950-63, b. 1965; 11-19, 1965-75, 
canc. 1976 

(36) Orbis 1-10,1952-61, b. 1965; 11-30,1962-81, b. 1965-81; ctd. 

(37) Oriens 10-17,1957-64, b. 1966; 18-26,1967-76; canc. 1977 

Holland: 

(38) Foundations of Language 1-14, b. 1965-, all published 

(39) IIJ = Indo-Iranian Journal 1-17,1957-75, b. 1965-76; ctd. 

(40) Leuvensche Bijdragen 13-38, 1921-48, b. 1966; 39-53, 1949-64, 
b. ann.; 54-69,1965-80, b. ann.; canc. 1980 

(41) Lingua 1-13,1948-64; 14-43,1965-77, b. 1966-; canc. 1977. 

Scandinavia: 

Copenhagen: 

(42) Acta Linguistica (Hafniensia ) 1-8, 1939-60; 9-15, 1965-74; 
canc. 1975 

(43) Acta Orientalia 28-45, 1964-1984 

(44) Scando-Slavica 1-13,1954-67, b. 1967; 14-21,1968-75, b. ann.; 
canc. 1976 
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Oslo: 

(45) NTS = Norsk Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap 1-31, 1928-77; 
since 1918 Nordic Journal of Linguistics 1-13,1978- (ctd.) 1990. 

Lund: 

(46) Litteris 1-7,1924-30, b. 1967. 

(47) SL = Studia Linguistica 1-17, 1947-65; 18-35,1965-81; ctd. 
Stockholm: 

(48) Orientalia Suecana 1-12, 1952-63, b. 1965; 13-35, 1986; canc. 
Finland: 

(49) FUF = Finnisch-ugrische Forschungen 1-41, 1901-75; canc. 
1978. 

(50) JSFOu = Journal de la Societe Finno-ougrienne 16-63, 1899- 
1962, b. 1966; 65-74,1964-76; canc. 1976. 

Soviet Union and Eastern Bloc: 

USSR: 

(51 ) Acta Baltico-Slavica 1-2, 4-7 1964-70. 

(52) Baltistica 1-11,1965-75; canc. 1976. 

(53) Voprosy Jazykoznanija 14-33, 1965-84. 

Czechoslovakia: 

(54) Archlv Orientalni 32-40, 1964-72, canc. 1973. 

(55) Travaux du Cercle Linguistique de Prague 1-8,1929-39. 

(56) Travaux linguistiques de Prague 1-4,1967-71. 

Poland: 

(57) Biuletyn Fonograficzny 3-16,1960-75. 

(58) BPTJ = Biuletyn Polskiego Towarzystwa Jqzykoznawczego 18-, 
1959-. 

(59) Lingua Posnaniensis 1-10, 1965; 11-24,1966-82; ctd. 

Hungary: 
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(60) Etudes Slaves et Roumaines 1-2,1948-49, repr. 1971. 
Rumania: 

(61) REIE = Revue des Etudes Indo-europeennes 1-4, 1938-47, b. 
1972. 

Bulgaria: 

(62) Linguistique Balkanique (Balkansko ezikoznanie) 1-18, 1959- 
75; canc. 1975. 

Yugoslavia: 

(63) RIEB = Revue Internationale des Etudes Balkaniques 1-4, 
1934-36, b. 1967. 

(64) ZivaAntika (Skopje) 1-30,1951-80; ctd. (donated by O.Sz.) 


Italy: 

(65) AGI = Archivio Glottologico Italiano 18-65,1914-1980; ctd. 

(66) Annali dell'Istituto Orientate di Napoli, Sezione lingu. 6-9, 
1965-70; dctd. 

(67) Annali della Scuola Nonnale Superiore di Pisa 27-39,1958-70; 
N.S. 1-3,1971-3; canc. 1974. 

(68) Atti e Memorie dell’Accademia Toscana "La Colombaria" 
(Firenze) 17-30,1952-65, b. 1966; 31-50,1966-85, canc. 1984. 

(69) Atti del Sodalizio Glottologico Milanese 1-18, 1948-68, and 
Atti del Convegno Intemazionale di Linguisti I-VI, 1949-74, publ. 
1950-77. 

(70) Incunabula Graeca (Roma) 1-88, 1961-88, b. 1966-88, 
including 26 vols. of SMEA = Studi Micenei ed Egeo-Anatolici. 

(71) Oriens Antiquus (Roma) 1, 1962, b. 1966; 2-5, 1963-66, b. 
1967; 6-17,1968-78; canc. 1978. 

(72) Orientalia (Roma) 30-51,1961-82, ctd. 

(73) Paideia (Brescia) 1-19,1946-64, b. 1966; 20-36,1965-81; ctd. 

(74) Rendiconti, Accademia dei Lined (Roma), 15-31, 1960-76, b. 
1967-76; canc. 1977. 
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(75) Rendiconti del Istituto Lombardo (Milano) 85-114, 1952-80, 
b. 1966-; ctd. 

(76) Ricerche Linguistiche (Roma) 1-6,1950-74, b. 1965-. 

(77) Studi Baltici 1-10, 1931-1969, repr. b. 

(78) Studi e Saggi Linguistics 1-6,1961-66; 7-21,1967-81; ctd. 

(79) Studi Etmschi 33-42, 1965-74, b. 1966-; canc. 1975; ctd. (with 
vol. 43) 1982f. 


Spain: 

(80) Emerita (Madrid) 1-42, 1933-74, b. 1965-; canc. 1978. 

(81) Euskera (Bilbao) 1-12,1956-67, b. 1968. 

(82) Minos (Salamanca) 1-8,1951-63; 9-17,1968-81; ctd. 

(83) Revista Espanola di Linguistica (Madrid) 1-12,1971-82; ctd. 


Many of these periodicals will not be found in the normal run of 
Indo-European seminars. This is due partly to financial reasons but very 
largely to my own special interests which go outside the Indo-European 
group, and include in particular the Near East, and to some extent the 
Finno-Ugrian languages. But most of the periodicals produced in Ger¬ 
many which we have taken (and mostly still take) will also be found in 
other IE seminars of Germany. It will suffice therefore to enumerate 
these summarily: 


Germany: 

(84) Anzeiger fur slavische Pliilologie 1-9, 1966-77, canc. - (85) Ar- 
chaeologische Mitteilungen aus Iran 1-9, 1929-38, repr. 1966 b. 
1967; N.S. 1-15, b. 1968-82; ctd. - (86) Archiv fiir 
Keilschriflforschung 1, 1923; fiir Orientforschung 3, 1926; 19-24, 
1960-73. - (87) Archiv fiir Begriffsgeschichte 10-19 , 1966-75; canc. 
1976. - (88) Archiv fiir laleinische Lexicographic und Grammatik 1- 
15, 1884-1908, repr. 1967, b. 1968. - (89) Beitrdge zur 
Namenforschung 1-16, 1949-66; N.S. 1-12, 1966-77, canc. 1977; 
later ctd. - (90) Folia Linguistica 1-9, 1967-76, canc. 1976. 
Renewed and completed 1983: 10-23, 1977-89. - (91) Since 1979, 
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added to (90): Folia Linguistica Historica 1-9, 1979-88. - (92) 
Gennanistik 1-22, 1960-81; b. 1965-; ctd. - (93) Glotta 1-42, 1909- 
64, 43-60, 1965-82; ctd. - (94) Gnomon 37-54, 1965-82, ctd. - (95) 
Gymnasium 65-88, 1958-81, b. 1966-, ctd. - (96) Hermes 89-106, b. 
1961-, 1965-78, canc. 1978. - (97) IF = Indogennanische 
Forschungen 1-86, 1892-1981; ctd. - (98) IRAL = International 
Review of Applied Linguistics (Heidelberg) 1-13, 1963-75, b. 1967f. 
, canc. 1975. - (99) Kadmos 1-4, 1962-65; 5-21,1966-82, ctd. - (100) 
Kleinasiatische Forschungen 1/1-3 1927/30, b. 1973. - (101) 
Kratylos 1-25, 1956-81, ctd. - (102) ( Kuhn’s ) Zeitschrift fur 
vergleichende Sprachforschung 1-100, 1852-1987; 2-20 repr. b. 
1965-66; from 101 renamed Historisclie Sprachforschung. - (103) 
Linguistics 1-166, 1963-75; canc. - (104) Linguistik und Didaktik 
1970-77, canc. 1977. - (105) Linguistische Berichte 1-52, 1969-77, 
canc. 1977. - (106) Lustrum 9-25, 1964-83, b. 1966f., canc. 1983. - 
(107) MDOG = Mitteilungen der deutschen Orientgesellschaft 83- 
110,1951-78, b. 1968f., canc. 1979. - (108) Mitteilungen des Instituts 
fur Orientforschung (East Berlin) 1-7,1953-60, repr. b. 1967; 10-17, 
b. 1964-72; canc. - (109) MSS = Miinchener Studien zur 
Sprachwissenschaft 1-17, 1952-64; 18-41, 1965-82; ctd. (Also 
Beihefte A-N, and 1-15.) - (110) OLZ = Orientalistische 
Literaturzeitung 60-68, 1965-73, canc. 1973. - (111) Ugarit- 
Forschungen 1-12, 1969-80; ctd. 13-19, 1981-87; canc. 1989. - (112) 
UAJb = Ural-Altaische Jahrbiicher 24-36, 1952-65; 37-54, 1966-82; 
ctd. - (113) Die Welt des Orients 1-8, 1949-76, canc. 1976. - (114) 
Die Welt der Slaven 1-7, 1956-62, b. 1966, 8-10, 1963-65, b. 1965; 
11-18, 1966-73; canc. 1976. - (115) Wirkendes Wort 6-25, 1955-75, 
canc. 1975. - (116) Worter und Sachen 1-23, 1909-44, b. 1967f. - 
(117) Wiirzburger Jahrbiicher fiir die Altertumswissenschaft 1-4, 
1946-50; dctd. - (118) Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie 51-56, 1955-64, b. 
1967; 57-78, 1965-88, b. ann., canc. 1989. - (119) Zeitschrift fur 
Balkanologie 1-25, 1962-89. - (120) ZDMG = Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellscliaft 114-130, 1964-80, canc. 
1980. - (121) Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Sprache 20-27, 1964-1971. - 

(122) Zeitschrift fiir Mundartforschung 32-35, 1965-68. Since 1969 
title: Zeitschrift fiir Dialektologie und Linguistik ; 36-57, 1969-90. - 

(123) Zeitschrift fiir Indologie und Iranistik 1-10, 1922-35, repr. 
1966, b. 1967. - (124) Zeitschrift fiir Phonetik und Allgemeine 
Sprachwissenschaft 1-13, 1947-60; 1961 renamed to Z. f. Phonetik, 
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Sprachwissenschaft und Kommunikalionsforschung 14-18, 1961-65; 
19-28, 1966-75; canc. 1975. - (125) Z. /. slavisclie Philologie 1-18, 
1925-42, repr. b. 1967; 19-32, 1947-65, b. ann.; 33-39, 1966-76 b. 
ann.; canc. 1978. - (126) Z.f. Slawistik 8-19,1963-1974, canc. 1975 


Finally, from Switzerland and Austria come the following: 

(127) Asiatische Studien 14-30, 1961-76, canc. - (128) CFS = 
Cahiers Ferdinand de Saussure 1-35, 1941-81, b. 1965f. , ctd. - 
(129) Phonetica 1-13, 1957-65; 14-32, 1966-75, canc. 1975. - (130) 
Die Sprache 1-10, 1949-64; 11-28, 1966-82, b. ann.; ctd. - (131) 
WZKM = Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes 51- 
68,1948-76; canc. 

One further point, which I should like to emphasize, is the fact that in 
the periodicals section I have tried to single out some especially favoured 
areas. Particularly noteworthy is what I would like to call the Celtic 
section which includes: 

(132) Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies 1-29,1923-81, b. 1965-; 
ctd. 30-35,1982-88. 

(133) Celtica 1-14,1950-81; ctd. 15-20,1983-88. 

(134) Eriu 2-7 + 11-32, 1905-14 + 1930-81; b. 1965-; ctd. 33-39, 
1982-88. 

(135) Scottish Studies 1-11, 1957-67, b. 1968; 12-19, 1968-75; canc. 
1976. 

(136) Studia Celtica 1-15,1966-80; ctd. 

(137) Studia Hibemica 2-20,1962-80; ctd. 

(138) Etudes Celtiques 5-16,1949-79; ctd. 

(119) Ogam 5-21,1953-1970, b. 1965-; canc. 

(140) ZCP = Zeitschrift fiir celtische Philologie 1-29, 1897-1964; 
30-39,1967-82; ctd. 

(141) Bibliotheca Celtica - A register of publications, 1960-80. 

The total number of periodicals amounts to roughly 150, since some 
of them have been omitted from the above count. For a small depart¬ 
ment , this is an impressive, perhaps an over-ambitious number. Especi- 
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ally disheartening is the fact that, owing to recurring financial difficulties 
of the Land, in many years the allocations were cut back; the result is a 
regrettably large number of incomplete sets. But part of the trouble 
arose from an ill-conceived plan of library-development which seems to 
have come into force in the early sixties. Originally the German universi¬ 
ties all had departmental libraries which cared for the specialist; the 
needs of the ordinary student were catered for by the university libraries 
which were therefore rather small. This is, of course, very different from 
the English and American system where all the books are in the 
university library. In the sixties this system seems to have been adopted 
in Germany, too, but rather half-heartedly. The university libraries were 
given larger funds but the departments also continued to receive their 
allocations. The result was that money had to be provided for two 
customers, and it was the smaller one who had to bear the brunt of the 
cut-backs imposed in straitened circumstances. It would be nice if this 
uneconomical system could be reduced to the original dual system but I 
cannot see that the prospects are very good for such a change. 

As to the stock of books, I can state with satisfaction that in the se¬ 
venteen years of my active service (1965-1981) the number went up from 
3,000 to 12,000. It is, of course, impossible to go into the details of this 
growth. One aspect, however, seems to me to deserve special mention. I 
always regarded the acquisition of Festschrifts and Kleine Schriften as of 
great importance. At present this section unites roughly 500 scholars ho¬ 
noured in this way; this Figure naturally includes both volumes acquired 
before my arrival and those added after my retirement. I hope that this 
section will continue to be the pride of my successor(s), and will receive 
their close attention. 


Freiburg i.Br., 24 Oct 1990. 


This paper will also be published in the Festschrift Mario Wandntszka - Wcgc in der 
Sprachwissenschaft , edd. H.-M. Gauger & W. Pocket, G. Narr Verlag, Tubingen. 
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SCHRIFTENVERZEICHNIS 

VON 

OSWALD SZEMERENYI 
1937 -1991 


SELBSTANDIGE VEROFFENTLICHUNGEN 

1941 1. Az indogermdn J, j latin folytatasa [Die idg. Liquidae so- 

nantes im Lateinischen], Budapest: Institutum Linguisticae 
Generalis et Phoneticae Universitatis a Petro Pazmany 
nominatae, 50 S. (Studia, 1) 

1960 2. Studies in the Indo-European System of Numerals. Hei¬ 
delberg: C. Winter Universitatsverlag, XVI + 190 S. 

(Indogermanische Bibliothek, 3. Reihe: Untersuchungen) 

1962 3. Trends and Tasks in Comparative Philology. An Inaugural 

Lecture Delivered at University College London, 23 October 
1961. London: H.K. Lewis & Co. Ltd., 21 S. 

1964 4. Syncope in Greek and Indo-European and the Nature of 

Indo-European Accent. Napoli: Istituto Universitario Orientale, 
xvm + 429 S. ( AJON , Sezione Linguistica, Quademi, HI) 

1970 5. Einfuhrung in die vergleichende Sprachwissenschaft. Darm¬ 
stadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, XIV + 311 S. (Die 
Altertumswissenschaft) 

1971 6. Richtungen der modernen Sprachwissenschaft, I: Von Saus- 
sure bis Bloomfield, 1916-1950. Heidelberg: C. Winter 
Universitatsverlag, 148 S. (Sprachwissenschaftliche Studi- 
enbiicher) 

1977 7. Studies in the Kinship Terminology of the Indo-European 

Languages with Special Reference to Indian, Iranian, Greek, 
and Latin. Teheran-Liege: Edition Bibliotheque Pahlavi 
(Diffusion E.J. Brill, Leiden), 240 S. (Acta Iranica, 16; Textes et 
Memoires, VII: Varia 1977) 
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1978 8. Introduccion a la linguistica comparativa. Madrid: Editorial 
Gredos, 431 S. [Spanische Ubersetzung von Nr. 5] 

1979 9. Direcciones de la lingiiistica moderna, I. Madrid: Editorial 
Gredos, 204 S. [Spanische Ubersetzung von Nr. 6] 

1980 10. Vvedenie v sravnitel’noe jazykoznanie. Perevod s nemeckogo 
B. A. Abramova. Pod redakciej i s predisloviem N.S. 
Gemodanova. Moskva: Progress 408 S. [Russische Ubersetzung 
von Nr. 5] 

11. Einfiihrung in die vergleichende Sprachwissenschaft. 2., 

iiberarbeitete Auflage. Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche 

Buchgesellschaft, XIV +311 S. (Die Altertumswissenschaft) 
[Vgl. Nr. 5] 

12. Four Old Iranian Ethnic Names: Scythian - Skudra - Sogdian 
- Saka. Wien: Verlag der Osterreichischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, 47 S. (Sb OAW 371. Bd., Veroffentlichungen 
der iranischen Kommission, Bd. 9) 

1982 13. Richtungen der modernen Sprachwissenschaft, II: Die Fiinf- 

ziger Jahre (1950-1960). Heidelberg: C. Winter Uni- 
versitatsverlag, XIV + 318 S. (Sprachwissenschaftliche Stu- 
dienbiicher) [Vgl. Nr. 6] 

1985 14. Introduzione alia linguistica indeuropea. Edizione italiana 
interamente riveduta e aggiornata dall’Autore. A cura di G. 
Boccali, V. Brugnatelli, M. Negri. Milano: Edizione Unicopli, 
381 S. (Collana di Linguistica Storica e Descriptiva) [Vollig 
neubearbeitete und erweiterte italienische Ausgabe von Nr. 11, 
vgl. auch Nr. 5] 

1986 15. Direcciones de la lingiiistica moderna, II: Los anos cincuenta 
(1950-1960). Madrid: Editorial Gredos, 327 S. [Spanische 
Ubersetzung von Nr. 13] 

1987 16-18. Scripta Minora. Selected Essays in Indo-European, 
Greek, and Latin. Teil 1-3. Innsbruck: Institut fiir Sprach¬ 
wissenschaft der Universitat Innsbruck, XXXI + 1643 S. 
(Innsbrucker Beitrage zur Sprachwissen-schaft, Bd. 53,1-3) 
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1989 19. Einfuhrung in die vergleichende Sprachwissenschaft. 3., voll- 

standig neu bearbeitete Auflage. Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche 
Buchgesellschaft, XXV + 370 S. (Die Sprachwissenschaft) [Vgl. 
Nr. 5, 11 und 14] 

20. An den Quellen des lateinischen Wortschatzes. Innsbruck: 
Institut fur Sprachwissenschaft der Universitat Innsbruck, 192 S. 
(Innsbrucker Beitrage zur Sprachwissenschaft, Bd. 56) 

1991 21. Einfuhrung in die vergleichende Sprachwissenschaft. 4., 

durchgesehene Auflage. Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche 

Buchgesellschaft, XXV + 370 S. (Die Sprachwissenschaft) [Vgl. 
Nr. 5,11,14 und 19] 

22. Summing up a life. Freiburg: Hochschulverlag, 135 S. 


AUFSATZE IN ZEITSCHRIFTEN UND SAMMELWERKEN 

1937 1. Kiserlet a gorog fioaxoq megfejtesere [Versuch zur Deutung 
des griechischen nboyoc\\ Egyetemes Philologiai Kozlony 
( = EPhK) 61,1-24 

1938 2. Miscellanea etymologica: 1. Gorog XvKoq, 2. Idg. teu- 
’osszeilleszteni, (megfeleloen) elokeszi'teni’, 3.Litvan asla ~ 
latin asser, 4. Latin silva; EPhK 62,153-165 und 440 

3. Griechisch yaoxrjp-, Worter und Sachen. N.F., 1,154-158 

1941 4. Junius; EPhK 65,166-170 

1942 5. A hetita kdrdes tortdnete 6s mai probldmai [Geschichte und 
Probleme der Hethitologie]; EPhK 66, 11-26 

6. A latin nevmasi ragozas tortenetdhez [Zur Deklination der 
Pronomina im Lateinischen]; EPhK 66, 337-343 

7. Beitrage zur hethitischen Grammatik; Analecta Orientalia 
Memoriae Alexandri Csoma de Koros Dicata, hrsg. von L. 
Ligeti, Budapest, I, 7-16 

1943 8. Az indoeuropai fnyhangok a hetitaban [Die idg. Gutturale im 
Hethitischen]; Melich-Emlekkonyv, Budapest, 380-400 
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1944 9. Zur Deklination der Pronomina im Lateinischen; KZ 68, 208- 
215 [Deutsche Fassung von Nr. 6] 

1945 10. Vertrag des Hethiterkonigs Tudhalija IV. mit Istarmuwa 
von Amurru (KUB XXIII 1.); Oriens Antiquus (Budapest), 113- 
129 

11. A tokhdr n6pn6v eredete [Der Ursprung des Volksnamens 
der Tocharer]; Nyelvor 70, 56-60 

1946 12. Latin sum; EPhK 69, 82-91 

1947 13. A skytha n6v [Die Bezeichnung skytha]; MNy 43,111-117] 

14. Graeca: 1. Horn. eyprjyopdaai, eyprjyopde, 2. A #£?, eq, doq 
imperativusok; EPhK 70,100-104 

1948 15. Zwei Fragen des urslavischen Verbums: 1. Urslav. damb, 2. 
Die slavischen d-Verba; ES1R 1, 7-14 

16. Sur l’unite linguistique balto-slave; ES1R 1, 65-85 und 159- 
173 

17. Szidarovszky Jdnos emlekezete: Szemerdnyi Oszvald beszede 
a ravatalnal [In Memoriam Janos Szidarovszky: O.Sz. An- 
sprache an der Bahre]; MNy 64, 78-80 

1950 18. The Latin gerundive and other -nd-formations; TPhS, 169- 
179 

19. Contributions to Iranian lexicography; JAOS 70, 226-236 

1951 20. ViStaspa; BNF 2,165-177 

21. "Sudwestiranische" Lehnworter im Ungarischen und Tiirki- 
schen; In: F. Altheim, Geschichte der lateinischen Sprache, 
Frankfurt am Main, 66-84 und 500-501 

22. Sogdicisms in the Avesta; In:F. Altheim, Aus Spatantike und 
Christentum, Tubingen, 153-166 

23. Greek peU.co. A historical and comparative study; AJPh 72, 
346-368 

24. Ein lateinischer Sprachwandel; KZ 70, 51-76 

25. Iranica; ZDMG 101,197-219 

1952 26. The etymology of German Adel; Word 8, 42-50 
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27. Middle Persian karvan; In: F. Altheim, Niedergang der al- 
ten Welt, Frankfurt am Main, I, 336 

1952-53 28. The development of the Indo-European Mediae Aspiratae 
in Latin and Italic; ArchL 4, 27-53, 99-116 und 5,1-21 

1953 29. Notes on Armenian is%an und aruest\ In: F. Altheim - R. 
Stiehl, Das erste Auftreten der Hunnen, Baden-Baden,17-18 
und 82-83 

1954 30. The future imperative of Indo-European; RBPh 31, 937-954 

31. Illyrica; KZ 71, 199-217 

32. Greek zatpwv - daftficx; - deaofiw, Glotta 33, 238-266 

33. The Latin adjectives in -. ulentus ; Glotta 33, 266-282 

34. The Indo-European cluster -si- in Latin; ArchL 6,31-45 

1955 35. Latin prdmulgare\ Emerita 22,159-174 

36. Latin uber ; Glotta 34, 272-287 

37. Hittite pronominal inflection and the development of 
syllabic liquids and nasals; KZ 73, 57-80 

1956 38. Latin tantiis quantus and the genitive of price. With an 
excursus on quando and Greek svqvhca-, Glotta 35, 92-114 

39. Latin res and the Indo-European long-diphthong stem 
nouns; KZ 73,167-202 

40. What inferences can be drawn from the evidence of mor¬ 
phology and word-formation about the development of Proto- 
Indo-European?; PICL 7,1952, 523-527 

41. Is there still a root-determinative problem in Indo-Eu¬ 
ropean?; PICL 7,1952, 481-483 

42. How far can conclusions about cultural and social systems be 
drawn from purely linguistic evidence in the Indo-European 
languages?; PICL 7,1952, 515-517 

43. The genitive singular of masculine -a-stem nouns in Greek; 
Glotta 35, 195-208 

1957 44. The problem of Balto-Slav unity; Kratylos 2, 97-123 
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45. The Greek nouns in -eu?; MNHMHC XARIN, Gedenk- 
schrift Paul Kretschmer, hrsg. von H. Kronasser, Wiesbaden - 
Wien, II, 159-181 

1958 46. Greek yala and the Indo-European term for "milk"; KZ 75, 
170-190 

1959 47. Contributions to "Emendations to Menander’s Dyskolos" by 
E.G. Turner; BICS 6, 61-72 

48. The origin of the name Lakedaimon 4 , Glotta 38, 14-17 

49. Latin hibemus and Greek xeipepivo*;. The formation of time- 
adjectives in the Classical languages; Glotta 38,107-125 

50. Iranian studies 1,1-8; KZ 76, 60-77 

1960 51. Indo-European tails, k w alis and the Greek -/c-stems fjA.it;, 
yvvf]/yvvaiK--, AION-L 2,1-30 

52. The origin of Greek / 3adv<; and /3obvvo<;; Glotta 38, 211-216 

53. Etyma Latina 1,1-6; Glotta 38, 216-251 

54. Gothic auhuma and the so-called comparatives in - uma ; 
PBB(T) 82,1-30 

1962 55. The study of substratum in Ancient Italy; RomPh 15, 301- 

311 

56. Principles of etymological research in the Indo-European 
languages; II. Fachtagung fur indogermanische und allgemeine 
Sprachwissenschaft (Innsbruck, 10.-15. Oktober 1961), 
Innsbruck, 175-212 

1964 57. [Besprechungsaufsatz:] On reconstructing the Mediter¬ 

ranean substrata; RomPh 17, 404-418 

58. Etymologische Anmerkungen im Thesaurus Linguae Lati- 
nae: Bd. VII, 1: instigo, instita, insula, integer, intellego, in- 
tempestivus, intempestus 4 , Bd. VII, 2: irascor, imimo, is ea id, iste, 
iubar, iugulum, iurgo, ius, iuvo 

59. Structuralism and substratum: Indo-Europeans and Semites 
in the Ancient Near East; Lingua 13,1-29 

1966 60. Etyma Graeca 1,1-7; Sprache 11,1-24 
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61. The origin of Vedic ’imperatives’ in -si; Lg 42,1-6 

62. The labiovelars in Mycenaean and historical Greek; SMEA 
1, 29-52 

63. Linguistic comments on the Pyrgi tablets; SMEA 1,121-127 

64. The development of the -o-/-a -stems in the light of the My¬ 
cenaean evidence; Proceedings of the 4th Mycenaean Collo¬ 
quium (Cambridge, April 1965), Cambridge, 217-225 

1967 65. The alleged IE *sor- ’woman’; Kratylos 11 [1967], 206-221 

66. The Perfect Participle Active in Mycenaean and Indo-Euro¬ 
pean; SMEA 2,7-26 

67. Iranica II, 9-31; Sprache 12,190-226 

68. The history of Attic ovq and some of its compounds; SMEA 

3, 47-88 

69. Bericht fiber das etymologische Symposion in Moskau; WS- 
lav 12, 221-224 

70. Slavjanskaja etimologija na indoevropejskom fone; VJa, Heft 

4, 3-25 

71. Slavic etymology in relation to the IE background; WS1 12, 
267-295 [Vgl. Nr. 70] 

72. [Besprechungsaufsatz:] An Indo-Europeanist’s view of the 
transition from Pre-Latin to Romance; RomPh 20, 530-542 

73. The New Look of Indo-European. Reconstruction and ty¬ 
pology; Phonetica 17, 65-99 

1968 74. Mycenaean: A milestone between Indo-European and histo¬ 
rical Greek; Atti e Memorie del 1° Congresso Internazionale di 
Micenologia (Roma, 27 settembre - 3 ottobre 1967), Roma, II, 
715-725 (Incunabula Graeca, XXV,2) 

75. The Mycenaean and the historical Greek comparative and 
their IE background; Studia Mycenaea, Proceedings of the 
Mycenaean Symposium (Brno, April 1966), Brno, 25-36 (Opera 
Universitatis Purkynianae Brunensis, Facultas Philosophica, 
127) 

76. The development s > h in IE languages; Sprache 14,161-163 
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77. An agreement between Pamphylian and Luwian; SMEA 5, 
128-131 

78. Methodology of genetic linguistics; Enzyklopadie der gei- 
steswissenschaftlichen Arbeitsmethoden, 4. Lieferung: 
Methoden der Sprachwissenschaft, Munchen-Wien, 3-38 

79. The Attic "Ruckverwandlung", or: Atomism and Struc¬ 
turalism in action; Studien zur Sprachwissenschaft und 
Kulturkunde, Gedenkschrift fiir Wilhelm Brandenstein, 
Innsbruck, 139-157 

80. Arcadian and Cypriot (?) IEPHC, and the Mycenaean ante¬ 
cedent; SMEA 6, 7-13 

1969 81. Etyma Latina II, 7-18; Studi linguistici in onore di Vittore Pi- 
sani, Brescia, II, 963-994 

82. Si parentem puer verberit, ast olle plorassit; Beitrage zur 
Alten Geschichte und deren Nachleben, Festschrift fiir Franz 
Altheim zum 6.10.1968, hrsg. von R. Stiehl und H.E. Stier, 
Berlin, 1,173-191 

83. Unorthodox views of tense and aspect; ArchL 17, 161-171 

84. Etyma Graeca II, 8-15; Studia classica et orientalia Antonio 
Pagliaro oblata, Roma, III, 233-250 

1970 85. Iranica III, 32-43; W.B. Henning Memorial Volume, hrsg. 
von M. Boyce und I. Gershevitch, London, 417-426 

86. Sogdicisms in the Avesta: in: F. Altheim - R. Stiehl, Ge¬ 
schichte Mittelasiens im Altertum, Berlin, 736-749 [Vgl. Nr. 22] 

87. Comparative Philology; Oxford Classical Dictionary, 2nd 
edition, 819-821 

88. The Indo-European name of the heart; Donum Balticum to 
Professor Christian S. Stang on the occasion of his seventieth 
birthday, hrsg. von V. Ru^e-Draviqa, Stockholm, 515-533 

89. Iranica IV, 44-58; Orbis 19, 500-519 

1971 90. The name of the Picentes; Sprache und Geschichte, Fest¬ 
schrift fiir Harry Meier zum 65. Geburtstag, hrsg. von E. 
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Oswald Szemerenyi: Summing up a Life 

Dieser Band enthalt cine autobiographische Darstellung des Freibur- 
ger Indogermanisten Professor Oswald Szemerenyi, die mit einem 
Interview aus der Badischen Zeitung und einem Bericht iiber den Aus- 
bau der Bibliothek des Sprachwissenschaftlichen Seminars der Univer- 
sitat Freiburg erganzt wird. Einen wichtigen Teil des Bandes bildet das 
Schriftenverzeichnis von Professor Szemerenyi, das er selbst redigiert 
hat. 

Es handelt sich hier nicht um ein trockenes Curriculum Vitae, sondern 
um ein Stuck lebendige Wissenschaftsgeschichte, eingebeltel in ein 
Einzelschicksal. Ungarn, England und Deutschland stellen die wichtig- 
sten Stationen seines abwechslungsreichen Forscherlebens dar, das in 
erster Linie der Sprachwissenschaft gewidmet war und ist. So ist es 
auch natiirlich, daB Professor Szemerenyi die Resultate seines reichen 
Schaffens Revue passieren lafit. Selbstbewertung und auch Evaluation 
der Rezeption seiner eigenen Werke treten dabei als Leitmotiv hervor. 
Auch die inneren Beweggriinde fur Entscheidungen dieser groBen Per- 
sonlichkeit werden klar; Offenheit und Unmittelbarkeit dieses Lebens- 
berichts wirken bestechend.. Es liegt nun hiermit ein personlicher 
Beitrag zum Verstandnis des Werkes eines der bedeutendsten Lingui- 
sten unserer Zeit vor. 

Die hier abgedruckte Bibliographic ist die einzige, die bisher in dieser 
Vollstandigkeit vorgelegt wurde. Sie wird jedem Linguisten, besonders 
alien an der historisch-vergleichenden Sprachwissenschaft Interessier- 
ten als ein unentbehrliches Handwerkszeug dienen. Nicht nur allge- 
meine und vergleichende Sprachwissenschaftler werden dieses Buch 
mit groBem Nutzen verwenden konnen, sondern auch klassische Phi- 
lologen (Grazisten und Latinisten), Germanisten und Finno-Ugristen. 
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